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INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION. 

This  story  of  youthful  romance  and  difficulty 
has  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  delineating 
a  vastly  important  branch  of  Government  Service. 
The  interior  of  a  mail  car  is  sacred.  Within  the 
public  may  not  enter  or  scarcely  look  lest  the 
precious  contents  be  molested.  A  desire  to  know 
how  the  most  tiny  missive  finds  its  way  to  the 
farthest  Postoffice  is  often  expressed,  and  a  more 
general  knowledge  on  this  subject  would  be  useful. 

The  requirements  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service 
are  strenuous.  A  Postal  Clerk's  nights  are  days 
or  his  days  are  nights,  as  the  case  may  be.  But 
alert  watchfulness  and  swift  movements  soon  be- 
come a  habit,  and  in  the  necessary  strict  attention 
to  business  time  passes  quickly  as  they  run  along 
from  town  to  town.  To  many  the  work  has  a 
peculiar  fascination. 

Heretofore  no  one  connected  with  the  Service 
has  ventured  to  write  a  book  on  this  subject. 
Yet  there  are  numerous  literary  Postal  Clerks 
and  material  for  a  volume  is  abundant.  There 
is  amusement  enough  in  the  erratic  ideas  and 
conduct  of  the  new  clerks,  while  some  of  the 
older  ones  were  apparently  born  to  make  people 
laugh.  Pathos  need  not  be  lacking  and  there  is 
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12  INTRODUCTION 

much  in  the  Service  to  make  the  pulse  beat  rapidly. 
There  is  something  thrilling  in  the  desperate 
haste  of  clerks  working  against  time  to  avoid 
delay  of  mail  and  in  the  exchange  of  pouches  at 
wayside  towns  as  the  train  runs  with  unchecked 
speed.  An  echo  of  the  roar  and  violence  of  a 
fast  train,  flying  like  an  arrow  by  day  or  like 
a  fiery  meteor  by  night,  appeals  pleasantly  to  the 
present  generation. 

In  Jasper  Hunnicutt  we  have  the  young  man 
coming  through  the  Civil  Service  gate  to  look 
with  astonished  eyes  upon  the  activities  of  a 
postal  car,  while  strange  experiences  come  to  him 
in  quick  succession. 

The  way  into  the  Railway  Mail  Service  as 
shown  herein  may  be  of  interest  to  some  and 
the  peculiar  vicissitudes  of  a  Postal  Clerk's  life 
we  hope  may  entertain  many. 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  present  the  picture 
of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Jas.  E.  White,  "the  most  cour- 
teous man  in  public  life,"  for  so  many  years  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  of  Railway  Mail  Service.  It 
is  the  earnest  wish  of  all  R.  M.  S.  Clerks  that 
his  life  may  be  long  spared  to  look  back  with 
pleasure  upon  the  great  work  he  has  performed 
in  building  up  the  marvelous  American  Railway 
Mail  Service  from  which  its  worthy  Founder, 
Armstrong,  was  taken  away  so  early. 
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CHAPTER   I. 
FROM  THE  FARM  TO  THE  FAST  MAIL. 

Jimpsonhurst  was  moved  from  center  to  circum- 
ference, or  rather  from  the  postoffice  to  the  duck 
pond  in  one  direction  and  to  the  woods  in  the 
other. 

Leafy,  sleepy,  old  Jimpsonhurst  never  had 
moved  much,  and  its  inhabitants  disbelieved  in 
motion.  But  my  appointment  as  a  railway  mail 
clerk  created  a  visible  sensation.  All  eyes  fol- 
lowed me.  All  fingers  indexed  me.  Greatness 
was  thrust  upon  me.  It  was  intensely  gratifying 
and  extremely  novel,  as  hitherto  I  had  been  un- 
known to  fame  and  had  not  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  fortune. 

I  was  a  farmer,  not  for  pleasure  and  apparently 
not  for  profit.  It  seemed  that  for  us  the  earth 
locked  up  her  treasures  and  could  not  be  coaxed 
to  bring  them  forth. 

By  some  strange  faculty  of  humor  others  had 
always  enjoyed  my  misfortune.  As  a  child  I 
marveled  that  my  schoolmates  should  remark  with 
a  smile  that  I  was  "awfully  pore"  and  had  noth- 
ing but  snowballs  in  my  dinner  pail.  They  spoke 
of  me  as  the  "most  graceful  slider"  on  the  pond, 
when  all  the  others  flashed  around  me  on  skates. 
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They  had  one  especially  favorite  joke  that  never 
wore  out.  The  school  newspaper  read  on  Friday 
afternoon  seldom  failed  to  contain  an  article  ex- 
plaining that  my  guardian  would  not  take  me  to 
Europe  to  spend  the  winter  because  our  bank  had 
"caved  in."  This  never  failed  to  create  a  high 
degree  of  mirth.  As  a  titter  would  go  around  the 
schoolroom  I  am  sure  there  was  but  one,  from  the 
schoolmistress  down,  who  realized  how  painful  it 
was  to  me.  I  could  only  flush  and  chew  the 
end  of  my  red  necktie.  But  as  the  sarcasm  pierced 
my  little  soul  there  was  one  small  girl  who  always 
rose  at  her  desk  and  looked  at  me  sympathetically. 
She  had  the  habit  of  rising  and  sitting  down  again 
very  quickly  in  school,  presumably  to  adjust  and 
brush  down  her  little  skirts,  but  really  to  obtain 
a  better  glance  around  the  room.  She  alone 
seemed  to  know  that  it  hurt  to  be  reminded  of 
one's  misfortunes.  Not  a  word  did  she  ever  say 
to  me  on  the  subject,  but  the  waves  of  perplexity 
and  scorn  on  her  face  told  plainly  her  feelings. 
Her  name  was  Stella,  and  her  eyes  justified  the 
name.  Lucky  stars  they  were,  too,  and  they  fol- 
lowed me  with  graceful  favor  as  I  grew  up  to  be 
a  young  man.  I  might  add  in  regard  to  her  that 
she  grew  up,  too,  and  became  a  young  woman. 

At  last  there  came  a  certain  day  in  May.  Across 
the  field  I  followed  a  plow.  Stella  came  in  view 
along  the  pike  and  stopped  to  await  my  slow  ap- 
proach. She  waited  for  some  time,  although  the 
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field  was  not  wide,  as  apparently  my  ill  luck  was 
to  make  a  final  demonstration.  The  backstrap 
on  my  off  horse  broke,  and  when  the  traces 
dropped  the  butt  chains  became  unhooked.  Then 
he  kicked  at  the  near  horse  and  jerked  a  clip  off 
the  singletree  and  broke  the  clevis.  Then  he  be- 
came entangled  in  the  lead  rein  and  jockey  stick 
and,  backing  over  the  plow  beam,  fell  on  his  back 
in  the  furrow. 

Of  all  times  to  have  trouble  with  my  equipment 
this  was  the  most  inopportune,  and  I  knew  that 
Stella  felt  like  exclaiming,  "cut  away  the  mast." 
But  she  waited  calmly  under  her  parasol  until  I 
restored  order  and  my  team  stood  by  the  road 
quietly  eating  the  top  rail  of  the  fence.  Stella 
certainly  afforded  a  contrast  to  my  flushed,  over- 
heated condition,  as  she  stood  holding  a  spray 
of  apple  blossoms.  She  merely  remarked  that 
horses  were  not  remarkable  for  intellect.  On  her 
face  was  the  sunshine  of  May  and  a  smile  that 
restored  my  mental  faculties.  I  was  soon  deco- 
rated with  blossoms  deftly  fastened  to  my  left 
suspender.  Stella  was  always  dressed  the  same 
in  many  respects.  A  hat  of  the  finest  braid,  rib- 
bons of  delicate  tints  and  an  air  of  softness  of 
material  in  every  feature  of  her  dress.  Her  face 
always  had  a  look  of  wideawake  interest,  indi- 
cating an  intention  to  take  part  in  anything  worth 
while  that  might  occur.  On  this  day  she  had  a 
special  message,  and  the  stars  were  luminous. 
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"Jasper,"  she  said,  "what  is  the  extent  of  your 
information  concerning  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission?" "It  is  very  limited,"  I  replied,  greatly 
amazed.  "You  are  so  delightfully  dull,"  she  con- 
tinued, "but  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  wise  and 
learn.  You  are  discouraged.  This  land  is  poor; 
in  fact,  it  seems  one  could  scarcely  raise  a  dis- 
turbance on  it.  Uncle  Sam  has  many  good  posi- 
tions to  be  filled  by  competitive  examination.  I'll 
venture  you  do  not  even  know  how  to  apply  for 
one."  I  confessed  the  most  blissful  ignorance  and 
offered  to  become  her  regular  pupil  ever  after- 
ward. She  declined  the  great  responsibility  and 
continued  earnestly.  "A  letter  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  asking  for  in- 
structions, is  the  first  step.  State  what  branch 
of  service  you  desire  to  enter.  The  reply  will 
inform  you  how  to  gain  admission  to  an  examina- 
tion. Those  who  pass  with  high  grade  are  given 
appointments.  You  can  do  it  and  become  the  hero 
of  Jimpsonhurst.  The  Railway  Mail  Service  would 
suit  you.  It  is  such  nice,  clean  work,  sorting  let- 
ters as  you  fly  along  and  tossing  out  bags  of  mail 
as  you  go.  There  is  really  no  labor  about  it."  I 
obtained  the  blanks  as  Stella  had  indicated,  and 
returned  them,  filled  up,  to  the  Commission.  I 
then  began  preparation  for  examination,  especially 
in  Transportation  and  General  Geography.  Stella 
prepared  many  questions  for  me  from  maps  or 
folders  given  me  by  the  ticket  agent.  The  tangled 
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net  of  the  map  dissolved  after  a  few  weeks'  study, 
and  I  went  in  confidence  to  the  examination.  To 
my  discouragement,  one  hundred  and  fifty  other 
young  men  appeared,  many  of  them  highly  edu- 
cated. Several  of  these,  however,  walked  out  in 
despair  when  confronted  by  the  questions  on 
Transportation.  Nothing  difficult  was  required  in 
the  other  branches,  such  as  Mathematics,  Composi- 
tion, Copying,  Common  Geography  and  Abbrevia- 
tions. Many  failed  on  the  Reading  test,  consisting 
of  twenty-five  indifferently  addressed  envelopes,  to 
be  read  in  five  minutes.  I  came  home  and  kept 
my  own  counsel  and  Stella's.  In  two  months  the 
Commission  informed  me  that  I  had  passed  with 
a  general  average  of  93.4  per  cent.  Soon  after  I 
received  notice  of  being  placed  on  the  list  of  cer- 
tified substitute  clerks,  to  await  my  turn  for  reg- 
ular appointment  and  to  perform  service,  mean- 
while, if  required  in  place  of  other  clerks. 

And  now  I  was  truly  a  hero  at  Jimpsonhurst. 
These  were  golden  days,  but  the  end  came  soon. 
On  that  last  evening  a  reception  was  given  me  in 
the  church  before  entering  my  official  career.  A 
banner  wrought  in  cedar  stated  that  "JimPsonnurst 
honors  her  most  famous  son."  As  the  people 
passed  by  I  shook  hands  with  everyone  and  kissed 
all  the  little  girls.  My  pulse  beat  high  with  pride, 
but  I  fear  it  will  never  reach  that  point  again. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  commotion.  A  messenger 
appeared  with  a  telegram.  A  telegram  in  Jimp- 
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sonhurst  usually  told  of  a  calamity,  and  all  stood 
breathless  as  I  read  it  aloud.  "Indianapolis,  No- 
vember 1 7th,  4  P.  M.,  Jasper  Hunnicut,  report 
at  this  office  for  duty  at  once/'  It  was  signed 
by  an  official  called  a  chief  clerk,  who  has  au- 
thority over  a  number  of  railroad  lines.  I  left 
home  that  night  amid  cheers,  reechoing  from  the 
woods  that  stood  like  a  wall  of  darkness  back  of 
the  town. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  Capital  City  next  morning, 
I  took  a  cab  and  drove  to  the  Government  Build- 
ing, in  order  to  make  a  good  impression  upon 
the  officials.  I  hope  now  that  no  one  saw  me. 
Finding  the  Chief  clerk's  office,  I  began  to  de- 
liver to  the  stenographer  a  little  introductory 
speech.  But  when  I  had  arrived  at  "  I  am  Jas- 
per Hunnicut,  a  humble  citizen  of  Jimpsonhurst," 
he  said  that  was  enough.  Then  springing  up,  he 
shook  my  hand  cordially  and  introduced  me  to  all 
present.  There  were  a  number  of  men  in  the 
rooms  looking  over  maps,  diagrams  and  lists,  and 
an  abundance  of  correspondence  on  the  desks. 
One  man  leaned  over  a  list  of  names,  making 
notes  and  repeating  abstractedly,  "Jennmgs  has 
La  Grippe — Thorn  out  for  Jennings — Weeks  takes 
Thorn's  run  on  train  8 — Put  Dudley  on  6  for 
Weeks — Double  Dudley  2ist — Bennett's  baby  sick 
— Send  Smith  a  day  ahead — baby  be  well  a  day 
later — Barnes  broke  arm — Shove  Stevens  up — 
Employ  Hunnicut  as  Acting  Clerk."  This  prob- 
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lem  being  solved,  he  took  me  in  charge,  gave  me 
a  reading  test  and  some  instructions,  and  dis- 
missed me  to  report  for  duty  to  an  early  train 
next  day. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  visiting  the  monu- 
ment, the  Capitol,  the  Yellow  Bridge  and  other 
noted  places,  and  the  next  morning  I  went  to  the 
station  in  high  spirits. 

As  the  long  train  rolled  in  from  St.  Louis,  I 
followed  eleven  other  clerks,  who  climbed  hastily 
into  the  mail  cars.  Everyone  but  me  knew  ex- 
actly what  to  do,  and  did  it  with  celerity.  First,  a 
dozen  valises  opened,  and  numerous  books, 
schemes,  schedules,  lists,  labels,  pencils,  knives 
and  other  articles  were  produced.  With  dextrous 
ringers,  some  began  to  place  little  printed  slips 
of  paper  in  each  of  the  five  hundred  and  sixty 
pigeonhole  letter  boxes  at  one  end  of  the  car. 
Near  by,  in  an  ingenious  rack  of  iron  rods,  were 
forty  large  leather  pouches,  fastened  by  hooks, 
with  their  open  mouths  up.  Each  pouch  was  marked 
with  a  folded  paper  label,  showing  its  origin  and 
destination.  A  similar  rack,  twenty-five  feet  long, 
occupied  each  side  of  the  middle  portion  of  the 
car,  with  an  aisle  and  a  long  table  between.  In 
this  rack  hung  many  large  canvas  sacks  for  pa- 
per mail,  and  the  open  mouths  of  these  were  soon 
labeled  by  nimble  fingers.  Big  sacks  of  papers 
and  heavy  pouches  of  letters  were  thrown  in,  and 
our  journey  to  Pittsburg  began. 
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"Jasper,"  said  the  clerk  in  charge,  "don't  try  to 
unlock  the  sacks  of  papers.  Only  the  letter 
pouches  are  locked.  You  face  up."  I  had  been 
vainly  seeking  the  keyhole  of  a  tie-sack,  but  now 
began  to  place  packages  of  letters  in  rows  on  the 
table,  all  with  the  address  turned  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  letter  clerks,  taking  them  up  by  arm- 
fuls,  threw  the  bundles  with  precision  into  the 
leather  pouches  or  piled  them  on  the  table  in  front 
of  the  letter  case.  Others  began  to  distribute 
these  letters  around  in  the  pigeonholes  with  mys- 
terious rapidity.  Still  others  emptied  enormous 
sacks  of  paper  mail  on  the  tables  and  began  vigor- 
ously throwing  newspapers  into  the  canvas  sacks  in 
that  portion  of  the  car.  It  was  a  novel  sight  to 
see  the  papers  soar  over  the  open  canvas  bags  and 
disappear  in  the  right  place,  here  and  there.  Pa- 
pers were  constantly  in  the  air,  each  one  hastening 
to  its  respective  place.  Other  clerks  piled  and  re- 
piled  stalls  of  mail  in  the  other  end  of  the  car, 
but  why,  I  could  not  understand,  as  all  sacks 
looked  alike  to  me.  There  were  two  mail  cars 
on  the  train,  connected  by  a  vestibuled  door,  and 
the  same  busy  scene  was  enacted  in  both.  It  was 
weird-looking  enough  to  me  under  the  lamplight, 
and  the  bustle  around  me  and  the  swift  motion 
of  the  train  thrilled  me  with  pleasurable  excite- 
ment. 

The  morning  passed  swiftly  as  we  rushed 
through  town  after  town.  I  was  given  the  easy 
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assignment  of  distributing  mixed  papers,  but  soon 
realized  my  inability  to  move  fast  enough.  "Poor 
fellow,  he's  stuck,"  sighed  the  clerk  in  charge,  very 
audibly.  "Come  here,  Burnside,  and  help  him. 
Teach  him  your  cat-like  movement."  The  men 
smiled,  and  I  gazed  at  the  retreating  landscape 
with  thoughts  of  home. 

The  clerk  at  my  side  did  the  "local  work."  By 
certain  landmarks  he  knew  exactly  our  approach 
to  every  station,  and,  at  the  right  moment,  going 
to  the  door,  raised  the  catcher.  With  a  startling 
whack  each  suspended  sack  came  into  the  iron 
hook  and  was  taken  into  the  car.  Then  with  rapid 
fingers  the  sack  was  opened,  the  mail  distributed 
and  another  sack  made  ready  for  the  next  station. 
I  presently  longed  for  my  noon  hour  of  rest,  but 
this  does  not  come  on  a  mail  car.  As  the  sun 
declined,  we  were  sweeping  around  the  graceful 
curves  of  western  Pennsylvania.  The  scenery  was 
charming,  and  as  we  rocked  gently  around  the 
grassy  hills  new  prospects  came  before  us  con- 
stantly. All  hands  were  called  to  "lock  out"  and 
we  drew  near  our  journey's  end.  At  last  we  came 
swiftly  out  of  a  deep  gorge  and  I  saw  in  long  lines 
of  changing  perspective  the  lights  of  Allegheny 
and  Pittsburg.  It  is  a  magnificent  sight,  worth 
a  long  journey  to  see.  Descending  gradually,  we 
rolled  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  for 
miles  and  then,  crossing  over,  dived  under  the 
town  to  the  station.  We  gave  way  to  another  set 
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of  clerks,  whose  run  is  between  Pittsburg  and  New 
York  City.  They  came  hurrying  on  board  as  I 
stepped  off,  weary,  bewildered  and  with  my  self- 
confidence  all  gone.  I  retired  to  bed,  but  in  my 
dreams  letters  and  papers  constantly  piled  up 
around  me,  while  I  vainly  strove  to  put  them  in 
their  proper  places. 

Next  morning  our  "crew"  was  at  the  station 
early,  and  twelve  jollier  men  were  never  seen, 
myself  excepted.  "Jasper,"  said  Burnside,  "have 
you  made  a  requisition  to  the  Department  for  your 
rubber  suit?  It  will  be  handy  when  your  turn 
comes  to  wash  the  mail  sacks.  They  haven't  been 
laundered  for  some  time."  The  clerk  in  charge 
came  to  my  rescue.  "Boys,"  he  said,  "you  know 
what  a  time  we  had  with  Burnside  on  his  first 
trip.  He  kept  jerking  the  wrappers  off  the  pa- 
pers and  it  was  seen  that  he  was  trying  to  husk 
the  mail.  Thought  it  was  corn,  probably."  "I 
can  tell  you  one  on  the  clerk  in  charge,"  re- 
torted Burnside,  "when  he  first  moved  to  town  he 
saw  hanging  on  a  hook  in  a  meat  store  one-half 
of  a  dressed  pig.  He  stepped  up  to  the  merchant 
and  drawled  out,  'Say,  stranger,  when  are  you 
going  to  kill  the  other  half  of  that  pig?  I  might 
want  to  buy  some  meat  by  that  time.'  " 

Just  then  an  Irish  baggage  man  shouted,  "Sha's 
on  the  hill'l."  This  was  meant  to  announce  that 
our  train  was  coming.  We  went  hastily  down 
the  trainshed,  as  into  the  other  end  came  the 
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stately  procession  of  mail  cars  from  Jersey  City. 
Like  men  storming  a  fort,  we  rushed  on  board 
before  the  train  had  stopped.  It  was  bewildering 
to  see  so  much  mail.  Standing  in  the  front  car,  I 
could  look  back  (the  end  door  of  each  car  being 
open)  through  six  postal  cars,  piled  to  the  roof  on 
each  side  with  mail.  Along  this  aisle,  four  hundred 
feet  in  length,  mail  by  the  ton  and  scores  of  tons 
was  stacked  like  a  wall  on  either  hand.  I  never 
had  dreamed  of  such  a  sight.  Yet  daily  west  from 
this  city  go  two  dozen  such  carloads  of  mail. 
For  a  while  it  seemed  that  confusion  reigned. 
Numberless  sacks  of  mail  were  thrown  out  and 
in  the  cars.  A  perspiring  swarm  of  men  tossed 
and  rolled  sacks  here  and  there,  but  all  was  mys- 
tery to  me.  The  stopping  time  of  this  great  mov- 
ing postoffice  on  its  way  from  New  York  to  St. 
Louis  soon  passed.  The  inspectors  "trimmed"  the 
cars  and  ascertained  that  the  heavy  load  was  prop- 
erly balanced.  The  inquiry  was  passed  from  car 
to  car,  "Are  you  all  right  there?"  The  station 
men  hurried  off  and  we  were  on  our  long  journey 
westward. 

The  side  doors  were  blocked  with  mail,  which 
we  now,  by  great  labor,  dragged  into  stalls  on 
each  side.  The  aisles  were  strewn  with  mail.  To 
me,  chaos  appeared  complete.  It  seemed  impossi- 
ble that  every  sack  and  letter  or  paper  should  go 
directly  to  its  destination,  near  or  far.  Through 
the  tunnel  and  over  the  barge-laden  river  we 
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hastened,  and  soon  were  flying  along  the  stream 
under  the  lofty  gray  cliffs.  The  engine  snorted 
and  raged,  as  if  animated  by  a  furious  desire  and 
conscious  of  its  valuable  burden.  Soon  we  turned 
westward  through  sunny  valleys.  Skillful  hands 
had  restored  order  in  the  cars.  Letters  were 
swiftly  finding  their  way  into  the  cases.  Paper 
mail  soared  above  the  wide  expanse  of  canvas 
mouths.  I  was,  of  course,  helpless.  There  were 
two  of  us  assigned  to  distribute  Kansas  papers, 
and  together  we  soon  had  a  long  rack  hung  with 
sacks.  Each  open  sack's  mouth  was  labeled  to 
show  what  mail  should  be  placed  therein.  Burn- 
side  was  again  my  partner,  and  I  remarked  to 
him  that  it  would  take  a  month  to  distribute  that 
carload  of  Kansas  papers.  He  laughed  and  sug- 
gested that  I  telegraph  good-bye  to  my  friends 
and  go  out  west  with  the  mail.  Burnside  was 
kind,  but  not  given  to  flattery.  "That's  quite  a 
jag  of  Kansas,"  he  said,  "and  you  don't  know  a 
thing.  Between  us,  however,  we'll  coax  a  few 
papers  into  the  sacks."  We  had  a  sack  hung  in 
the  rack  for  every  railroad  in  Kansas,  and  one 
for  each  of  the  large  towns.  The  latter  were 
called  "Directs,"  and  I  could  throw  the  mail  in 
them.  The  other  sacks  were  called  "Routes,"  and 
of  course  I  had  not  learned  upon  what  routes  the 
twelve  hundred  and  eighty-one  postoffices  of  Kan- 
sas were  situated.  But  Burnside  knew,  and,  glow- 
ing and  perspiring,  he  threw  papers  right  and  left. 
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His  tongue  seemed  to  wag  independently,  and  he 
freely  gave  me  advice  as  we  went  along.  "Don't 
be  afraid  of  moving  too  fast,  Jasper.  If  you  set 
the  car  on  fire,  I'll  throw  water  on  you."  "There, 
let  loose  of  'em.  Make  'em  hum  as  they  go  in 
the  sack."  "Never  mind  the  scenery  outside." 
"Roll  up  another  bale."  "Pshaw,  that  sack  has  a 
thousand  pieces  in  it.  Let's  resign  right  off." 
"Don't  be  nervous,  Jasper,  because  we  are  going 
seventy  miles  an  hour.  No  danger  of  anything 
running  into  the  rear  of  the  train,  now.  I  tell 
you  it's  safer  than  riding  in  a  buggy.  These  are 
scientific  tracks  and  the  wheels  can't  get  off.  Sig- 
nals far  ahead  tell  if  the  track  is  clear.  The 
wheels  can't  turn  too  fast  for  me."  They  turned 
too  fast  for  me,  however,  and  my  limbs  shook  as 
we  seemed  to  be  flying  through  the  air.  Yet 
there  was  a  fascination  about  it. 

There  is  something  about  the  roar  in  the  smoke- 
stack of  an  engine  driven  at  high  speed  that  is 
exhilarating.  The  active  movements  of  the  clerks 
made  me  forget  weariness.  The  clerk  in  charge 
examined  the  mail  in  every  car  and  then  tele- 
graphed for  extra  help  on  Kansas  papers.  Fur- 
ther along  these  men  came  aboard,  not  well 
pleased  with  the  extra  duty  without  extra  pay.  At 
various  brief  stopping  points,  the  hungry  clerks 
leaped  off  and  after  jostling  and  chaffing  one  an- 
other a  few  moments  over  the  lunch  counter,  re- 
turned quickly  to  work.  Every  moment  was  val- 
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uable.  It  was  to  be  a  great  struggle  to  complete 
the  distribution  and  everyone  felt  the  pressure. 
Clerks  deadheading  over  the  road  were  ordered 
on  duty  until  a  score  of  men  were  in  the  conflict 
I  was  presently  detailed  to  assist  the  local  clerk 
who  was  overwhelmed  with  business  in  another 
car.  Here  extremely  active  work  was  required,  as 
mail  was  thrown  off  and  received  at  every  station 
as  we  dashed  along.  I  heartily  wished  the  train 
would  pause  and  give  us  more  time,  but  it  seemed 
to  grow  more  fleet.  It  was  a  fine  Indian  summer 
day.  Out  of  the  open  doors  on  each  side  of  the 
car  I  could  see  the  corn  shocks,  fences  and  trees 
flashing  past  with  incredible  speed.  Yet  so  evenly 
we  rode  that  one  might  imagine  we  stood  still 
while  the  earth  revolved  beneath  us.  Presently 
the  clerk  in  charge  said:  "Jasper,  make  a  catch 
here.  Take  that  pouch  and  hold  up  the  catcher." 
I  obeyed  with  trembling  hands.  "Throw  off  at 
the  crossing."  I  saw  suspended  far  ahead  a  pouch 
of  mail.  In  another  moment  this  pouch  came  with 
a  crash  into  the  iron  hook  I  was  holding.  I  fell 
on  my  knees  from  the  shock  and  in  my  fright 
threw  off  the  other  pouch  half  a  mile  past  the  sta- 
tion. "Hurry  up  now,  get  that  lock  off,"  said  the 
clerk  in  charge.  In  quivering  haste  I  unlocked 
the  sack  just  caught.  The  mail  was  quickly  dis- 
tributed and  another  sack  locked  just  as  the  whistle 
sounded  for  the  next  station.  "Mind  your  signal. 
Get  to  the  door,  man.  Throw  sack  east  of  the 
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flower  bed,"  yelled  the  clerk  in  charge  again. 
Peering  timidly  out  the  side  of  the  car,  I  saw  the 
big  wheels  of  the  engine  revolving  like  electric 
fans  and  the  station  came  toward  us  with  tremen- 
dous haste.  It  seemed  to  me  that  my  situation  was 
desperate.  I  dodged  back  as  the  sack  struck  the 
catcher  and  then  threw  the  outgoing  mail  on  the 
flower  bed,  wrecking  it  completely.  "Quick  now, 
the  next  station  is  close  by."  The  sack  was 
snatched  from  my  hands  and  another  one  made 
ready  in  a  jiffy.  I  had  become  very  nervous.  We 
were  running  along  like  a  tornado,  though  smoothly 
as  a  bicycle.  The  fallen  leaves,  in  a  great  bevy, 
rose  up  and  followed  us,  and  the  hollyhocks  on  the 
banks  waved  and  tossed.  The  engineer  seemed 
like  such  a  tiny  mite  to  govern  the  monster  of 
steel  and  iron  he  rode  upon.  I  could  see  his  sleeves 
fluttering  in  the  wind ;  a  mere  insect  compared  with 
the  steed  whose  fierce  energy  he  controlled.  "De- 
liver at  the  east  end  of  the  platform."  The  east 
end  was  too  near  the  west  end  for  my  unskilled 
hands,  and  the  heavy  mail  sack  struck  a  pile  of 
crates  and  liberated  four  dozen  fowls  that  were 
encooped  at  that  point.  This  I  afterward  had  to 
explain  in  writing.  With  a  crash  came  in  the 
heavy  mail  sack  from  this  town  filled  with  copies 
of  a  rural  paper.  The  next  catch  had  to  be  made 
on  a  curve  that  prevented  an  outlook  ahead.  To 
make  it  worse,  if  the  catcher  arm  were  raised 
too  soon  it  would  strike  a  box  car  on  the  side- 
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track  and  if  not  dropped  at  once  after  the  sack 
was  taken  it  would  strike  a  water  stand.  We 
seemed  to  move  faster  still  and  I  could  scarcely 
stay  in  the  car  as  we  whirled  around  the  curve. 
I  didn't  see  what  became  of  the  pouch  when  the 
catcher  struck  it — but  it  certainly  did  not  come 
in  the  car,  although  my  arm  received  a  severe 
jolt.  I  think  it  was  afterward  found  in  a  corn- 
field. 

We  were  soon  bearing  down  on  the  next  town. 
"Quick  now,  Jasper,  don't  get  excited.  Be  awful 
careful  and  deliver  on  the  second  street."  I  tried 
to  hurry,  but  my  limbs  shook  and  my  hands  were 
half  paralyzed.  I  longed  earnestly  for  slow  travel- 
ing, but  we  now  flew  over  the  ground  like  an  ar- 
row. The  eye  could  scarce  catch  a  glimpse  of 
passing  objects.  The  exhaust  hummed  in  the 
chimney  with  terrific  energy.  "Get  to  the  door, 
Jasper.  Watch  out."  The  engine  bellowed  like 
a  mad  fiend  and  we  rushed  into  the  town  as  though 
bent  on  destruction.  The  noise  of  our  running  re- 
echoed with  a  crashing  sound  like  that  of  falling 
buildings.  I  could  not  possibly  see  where  to  de- 
liver the  mail  in  the  confused  perspective  of  houses, 
streets,  freight  cars,  wagons,  horses  and  people. 
Alas!  I  made  an  unlucky  throw.  The  mail  bag 
entered  the  window  of  a  humble  residence,  and 
striking  a  table  on  which  a  meal  was  placed,  swept 
everything  before  it.  I  learned  this  later,  and  was 
required  to  pay  five  dollars  for  the  dishes  and 
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eight  dollars  for  breaking  a  boy's  arm.  This  was 
my  last  catch  that  day,  for  which  the  public  should 
be  grateful.  I  gladly  resumed  carrying  two-hun- 
dred-pound sacks  of  mail  to  the  paper  clerks.  Our 
crew  successfully  won  the  battle,  but  not  until  the 
lights  of  Indianapolis  were  in  sight  did  we  have 
the  mail  distributed,  "tied  out"  and  piled.  Then 
everybody  relaxed  into  a  social  mood  and  we 
stepped  off  at  the  end  of  our  journey  grimy  and 
soiled,  but  laughing  over  the  hardships  of  the  day. 
I  caught  a  train  going  toward  Jimpsonhurst  and 
slipped  into  the  village  next  morning  by  a  back 
alley.  I  wouldn't  have  met  Stella  then  for  fifty 
dollars. 


CHAPTER  II. 
STRENUOUS  TIMES  ON  THE  FAST  MAIL. 

My  initiatory  trip  as  a  substitute  railway-postal 
clerk  ended  ingloriously,  but  no  one  at  home  sur- 
mised that  fact.  Therefore  my  reappearance  on 
the  peaceful  streets  of  Jimpsonhurst  was  the  signal 
for  an  ovation.  Every  sawyer  deserted  his  wood- 
pile and  followed  me  to  the  store.  The  smith 
stopped  his  clinking.  The  men  pitching  horse- 
shoes suspended  the  game  to  become  a  part  of 
my  retinue,  the  rear  of  which  was  brought  up  by 
a  man  with  an  ax.  This  article,  however,  was  not 
carried  as  a  weapon  but  to  prevent  the  small  boys 
from  concealing  it  under  the  pile  of  wood.  When 
settled  in  the  warm  corner  many  questions  were 
asked. 

"Do  you  like  the  business  pretty  well,  now  that 
you  have  learned  it?"  "Are  the  wages  good?" 

"Do  you  put  off  just  so  much  mail  at  each  town, 
or  is  it  according  to  the  size  of  the  place?" 

"Do  you  have  to  know  all  the  stations  along  the 
road?"  To  the  latter  I  replied  that  we  must  know 
all  the  stations  on  all  the  roads  in  several  States.  This 
I  did  not  repeat,  however,  for  fear  of  encroach- 
ing upon  the  reputation  of  Baron  Munchausen. 
It  was  exasperating  to  find  that  my  explanation 
44 
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resulted  only  in  confusion  to  my  hearers,  who  still 
believed  that  a  postal  clerk  begins  his  trip  with  a 
sack  for  each  station,  the  delivery  of  which  com- 
prised his  whole  duty.  Yet  some  of  them  must 
have  heard  my  exposition  twenty  times,  as  all  re- 
mained to  hear  it  repeated  to  each  new  arrival. 
Although  acute  enough  on  other  subjects,  the  postal 
system  remained  to  them  a  realm  of  unknown 
fascinating  mystery.  This  did  not  lessen  my  im- 
portance in  their  estimation. 

The  Jimpsonhurst  Avalanche  said,  in  large  head- 
lines: "Jasper  Hunnicut  honors  our  town  with 
a  visit.  He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient 
clerks  in  the  service."  Following  was  an  account 
of  my  early  life.  I  was  not  proud,  however.  Some 
official  correspondence  prevented  that  condition. 
A  postal  clerk  may  always  "be  sure  his  sins  will 
find  him  out,"  as  every  package  of  letters  or  sack 
of  papers  is  accompanied  by  a  slip  on  which  is 
stamped  the  name  of  the  clerk  who  placed  the  mail 
therein,  with  date  of  trip  and  train  number.  Any 
errors  found  in  the  mail  by  the  postmaster  or  clerk 
receiving  the  same  are  noted  on  this  slip,  which  is 
then  sent  to  the  division  superintendent.  This 
official  then  takes  up  the  matter  with  the  delin- 
quent clerk.  Other  irregularities  are  traced  like- 
wise. 

On  my  first  trip  I  had  knocked  some  poultry 
crates  off  a  station  platform  with  the  mail  sacks 
at  a  place  where  the  train  did  not  stop.  The 
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owner,  a  German,  complained  to  the  railroad  super- 
intendent. His  letter  said:  "I  don'd  like  dot  vay 
some.  Mein  shickens  was  settin'  on  der  platform, 
and  mailman  knocked  dem  off  already  yet.  Don'd 
I  got  some  pay  for  dot  mebbe?"  The  superin- 
tendent referred  it  to  the  station .  agent  for  com- 
plete report.  The  agent  referred  it  to  the  section 
foreman  who  had  recaptured  the  fowls.  The  fore- 
man made  the  following  prejudiced  statement:  "I 
see  thim  mesilf  knocked  off  the  platform  by  the 
male  missinger  who  did  it  intintionally.  So  did 
Dennis  OToole  and  Mike  Malone.  We  ketched 
the  fools.  Out  of  48  hins  got  out  they  was  all  ded 
but  44.  He  kilt  a  good  dog  too."  The  station 
agent  certified  to  the  statement  except  as  to  the 
value  of  the  dog,  and  returned  the  correspondence 
to  the  railroad  superintendent,  who  attached  a  let- 
ter and  forwarded  it  to  the  R.  M.  S.  superintend- 
ent. That  official  sent  it  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
line  "for  proper  attention,"  referring  to  Section 
7-11-47,  P.,  L.  &  R.  It  came  next  to  the  clerk  in 
charge  of  the  crew  in  which  I  had  performed  serv- 
ice. He  attached  a  letter  insisting  that  "Sub." 
Hunnicut  was  properly  instructed,"  and  that  the 
property  should  not  have  been  placed  so  near  the 
track.  This  referred  the  matter  again  to  the  rail- 
road company,  and  when  it  finally  reached  me 
"for  explanation,"  there  were  forty  pages  of  the 
correspondence.  I  was,  of  course,  in  despair,  but 
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the  Department  was  very  lenient  concerning  this 
and  other  irregularities  of  my  first  trip. 

I  had  been  ordered  to  learn  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas. Postal  clerks  have  a  peculiar  method  of  study. 
Each  postoffice  in  the  State  is  written  on  a  card 
as  if  it  were  a  letter.  On  the  reverse  side  is  written 
the  name  of  the  railroad  on  which  it  is  situated. 
Day  after  day  I  sat  turning  these  cards,  trying  to 
impress  them  on  my  memory.  Sometimes  in  one 
day  I  would  get  a  hundred  postofrlces  located,  but 
during  the  night  they  would  all  change  places  with 
one  another.  Towns,  therefore,  that  I  had  learned 
to  be  among  the  Eastern  valleys  of  corn  would, 
before  morning,  slip  away  out  to  the  Western  plains 
strewn  with  buffalo  bones.  After  endless  repeti- 
tion Kansas  lay  before  my  mental  gaze  as  a  pic- 
ture; nor  could  I  banish  it  even  in  sleep,  but  in 
dreams  continued  mentally  touring  the  State  like 
an  uneasy  ghost. 

A  certified  substitute  clerk,  while  waiting  for 
his  regular  appointment,  performs  service  only  in 
lieu  of  some  clerk  who  may  be  absent  from  duty. 
It  was  long  before  I  was  called  for  the  second 
trip.  This  caused  me  to  become  dejected,  but  none 
perceived  it  except  a  certain  young  lady.  Her 
name  was  Stella,  and  she  had  eyes  that  could  read 
my  thoughts.  We  met  for  a  moment  as  she  was 
driving  to  town.  Her  horse,  which  had  a  Shake- 
spearian name,  refused  to  stand  still  except  on  his 
hindfeet.  She  laughed  about  my  newspaper  fame 
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and  inquired  how  I  succeeded  on  the  mail  train. 
I  shook  my  head,  and  a  look  of  concern  flashed 
over  her  face. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "you  know  my  specific  remedy 
for  the  woes  of  all  men — something  good  to  eat. 
Come  tomorrow  evening  at  six  and  I  will  guar- 
antee a  cure — or  no  pay." 

Romeo  was  restored  to  a  horizontal  position — 
and  Stella  was  gone.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted, and  I  went  early.  It  was  necessary  to  go 
early  and  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  big  mas- 
tiff, or  he  might  not  let  me  go  away  late.  After 
this  diplomatic  feat  had  been  performed  and  the 
dog  had  gone  to  his  den  under  the  sorghum  mill, 
Stella's  father  requested  me  to  tell  him  "all  about 
the  mail  service."  This  prevented  conversation 
with  his  fair  daughter.  It  was  enough,  however, 
to  watch  her  moving  about  in  an  atmosphere  of 
sunshine  and  reflect  that  presently  we  should  have 
the  bright  hearth  all  to  ourselves.  A  cold  winter 
rain  had  set  in,  but  its  sullen  dripping  only  made 
the  room  feel  more  cozy. 

Now  a  door  opened  and  a  table  was  seen  loaded 
with  all  things  good  and  arranged  by  dainty  fingers. 
A  pretty  little  hand  had  just  been  laid  on  my  arm 
when  a  buggy  appeared  at  the  door  almost  as 
suddenly  as  if  it  had  been  some  kind  of  a  pro- 
jectile landed  there  in  the  gravel.  Bill  Hayes 
jumped  out,  panting  as  if  he  had  pulled  the  buggy 
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himself.  Bill  always  watched  for  an  excuse  to 
come  here,  and  I  disliked  him  very  much. 

"Messenger's  got  something  for  you,"  he  said, 
"and  I  come  along  to  show  him  the  way." 

The  telegram  was  from  "R.  M.  S.  chief  clerk" 
and  read  as  follows:  "Deadhead  to  Pittsburg  to- 
night and  take  Kansas  paper  run  on  eleven  tomor- 
row." 

This  meant  that  I  should  start  at  once  with  the 
messenger.  Very  sadly  I  looked  at  the  cold  rain 
splashing  the  windows,  and  at  the  warm  supper, 
and  Stella.  For  a  moment  I  saw  her  eyes  like 
stars  shining  through  a  mist,  but  the  storm  was 
over  in  a  moment,  and  she  brought  my  hat  and 
coat.  "It's  too  bad,"  she  said,  "and  it  breaks  any 
woman's  heart  to  cook  in  vain.  But  if  I  under- 
stand your  remarks  to  papa  the  mail  service  is  a 
big  machine  that  never  stops,  night  or  day.  So, 
if  one  clerk  should  fail,  many  people  might  be 
disappointed.  The  sick  might  see  their  friends  no 
more.  Business  would  suffer,  love  affairs  be  broken 
off.  Go  cheerfully  if  you  would  be ." 

She  stopped  and  I  thought  of  what  might  be 
for  a  long  time.  As  we  drove  away  I  saw  Bill 
Hayes  take  my  place  at  the  table  and  the  cold  air 
caused  considerable  of  moisture  in  my  eyes.  Ar- 
riving just  in  time  at  the  station,  I  sat  down,  sup- 
perless  and  dejected,  to  doze  all  night  as  the  train 
rushed  along,  cleaving  its  way  through  the  wintry 
storm. 
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I  was  to  begin  service  at  Pittsburg  on  the  west- 
bound trip.  There  I  stepped  off  before  daylight 
amid  blinding  drifts  of  snow.  "It's  a  dale  of 
throuble  the  thrains  will  hov,"  said  a  man  with  a 
shovel.  In  the  mail  room  I  found  eleven  other 
clerks  with  whom  I  was  assigned.  Many  clerks 
from  other  lines  were  in  the  room.  Before  the  day 
ended  we  would  be  far  apart  in  all  directions — at 
Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Erie,  Buffalo,  New 
York  City,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
many  other  places.  This  little  company's  com- 
bined knowledge  of  geography  was  beyond  con- 
ception, comprising,  no  doubt,  the  exact  location 
of  one-half  the  post-offices  in  the  United  States. 
Some  were  preparing  registered  packages  for  de- 
livery. Others  were  laughing  at  the  remarks  of 
Clerk  Crumple  of  the  Pittsburg  &  Nixietown 
R.  P.  O.  He  was  a  pessimist,  and  to  describe  the 
gloomy  outlook  seemed  his-  great  and  only  joy. 

"Did  somebody  inquire  what  is  the  matter?" 
said  he,  advancing  toward  that  imaginary  individ- 
ual. "What  isn't  the  matter?"  The  Department 
makes  slaves  of  us ;  the  superintendent  puts  heavy 
burdens  on  our  devoted  backs  and  the  chief  clerks 
will  not  touch  a  finger  to  them.  Our  M.  C.'s 
bravely  take  up  our  cause  and  just  as  bravely  lay 
it  down  again.  'Keep  the  mail  in  motion  from 
origin  to  destination/  is  the  department  motto.  I 
have  been  kept  in  motion  day  and  night  until  I 
have  come  pretty  close  to  my  destination.  I  tell 
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you  there  will  be  a  general  collapse  in  this  country 
soon.    It's  tottering  right  now." 

Mr.  Checkley,  who  was  clerk  in  charge  of  my 
crew,  gazed  up  at  the  hillside,  hundreds  of  feet 
above  us,  to  ascertain  if  it  were  falling,  and  leaned 
as  far  from  it  as  possible.  "Now,  Crumple,"  he 
interrupted,  "you  stop;  we  are  aware  there  is 
trouble  on  your  line,  almost  everybody  sick,  malls 
heavy  and  the  procession  of  corncribs  on  wheels 
which  you  call  a  train  is  running  from  six  to  sev- 
enteen hours  late.  The  Department  is  not  at  fault. 
Big  mails  indicate  prosperity.  You  are  not  com- 
pelled to  keep  up  another  clerk's  run,  but  are  do- 
ing so  by  your  own  offer.  Voluntarily,  when 
snowed  in  at  Frosty  Cut,  you  worked  twenty- 
seven  hours  without  sleep  to  avoid  delaying  any 
mail.  Then  you  protected  the  branch  run  instead 
of  coming  hojme  to  rest.  The  general  superin- 
tendent did  not  compel  you  to  do  these  things, 
neither  did  the  division  superintendent  or  chief 
clerk.  The  peculiar  conditions  demanded  it  and 
you  made  the  sacrifice.  It  was  your  own  loyalty 
and  not  department  orders  that  deprived  you  of 
rest  for  so  long.  Yet  I  hear  a  noise  about  op- 
pression. Oh,  what  a  reprobate!  The  rest  of  us 
are  no  better.  We  deny  ourselves  nearly  all  social 
and  literary  enjoyment  for  the  sake  of  the  service. 
We  can  talk  to  our  wives  and  sweethearts  of  noth- 
ing scarcely  but  schemes  and  checks  and  failures 
to  catch,  because  our  minds  are  constantly  on  these 
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things.  We  walk  down  the  street  repeating  men- 
tally 'Buttsville/  'Edinburg/  'Grubbtown,'  'Shott,' 
'Starlight/  'Trenton/  'Wyandotte'  and  a  thousand 
other  postoffice  names  because  we  cannot  otherwise 
remember  them.  Another  hardship  is  our  en- 
forced Sabbath  desecration,  for  which  angels  weep. 
Day  and  night  we  are  bowled  along  with  death 
close  on  the  right  hand  and  not  far  from  the  left. 
We  are  shocked  and  jarred  until  our  finer  sensi- 
bilities are  gone.  Gladly  would  the  Department 
prevent  these  hardships.  It  cannot,  because  the 
nature  of  the  service  requires  it." 

Clerk  Grumple  now  went  away,  saying  he  had 
been  outraged  and  "outgrumpled."  Rough  as  he 
was,  I  saw  him  stop  in  the  waiting  room  to  shake 
hands  with  a  little  girl  who  said  very  confidentially, 
"I  wist  you  seen  my  kittie  cat.  Her  et  a  vop- 
toad."  He  smiled  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  for  his 
own  little  girl  had  been  taken  away  while  he  was 
out  on  the  mail  train. 

Soon  our  train  sailed  in  proudly  with  a  pile  of 
snow  on  the  pilot  and  a  wreath  of  steam  encircling 
the  engine.  We  scrambled  up  the  snow-laden  steps 
and  found  every  car  filled  to  the  roof  with  mail. 
Clerk-in-charge  Checkley  remarked:  "We  never 
surrender  before  the  battle,  but  we  are  surely  in 
for  a  fight  today."  Looking  along  the  interior  of 
the  six  mail  cars  in  the  train,  I  could  see  all  the 
clerks  hastily  beginning  work.  Many  pouches 
were  emptied  on  the  tables  and  a  rapid  clicking 
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sound  was  heard  as  the  letters  went  flying  to  their 
places.  Trained  ringers  moving  swiftly  about  the 
case  always  found  the  right  box  among  the  five 
hundred  and  sixty  pigeonholes  as  if  by  instinct. 
Soon  packages  of  papers  appeared  in  the  air, 
thrown  by  skillful  hands  into  the  open-mouthed 
canvas  sacks  hung  in  the  rack.  Some  papers  were 
so  bulky  as  scarcely  to  enter  a  large  sack.  Others 
were  feathery  mites  of  newspapers  not  weighing 
one-half  an  ounce.  My  partner  in  the  Kansas  car 
was  gloomy.  "JasPer>"  he  said,  "just  look  through 
this  train.  There  is  a  pretty  solid  wall  of  mail 
four  hundred  feet  long  on  each  side  of  the  aisle." 
Just  then  the  long  narrow  lane  of  mail  sacks  de- 
flected to  one  side,  and  our  journey  had  fcegun.  I 
knew  the  location  of  every  postoffice  in  Kansas, 
but  had  yet  to  learn  quickest  connections.  This 
requires  one  to  know  the  schedule  of  every  mail 
train  in  the  State.  There  was  a  kind  of  unison 
between  the  swift  motion  of  the  train  and  the  hur- 
ried movement  of  the  clerks  as  all  day  we  flew 
over  the  fields  of  snow.  We  lost  but  a  moment  at 
our  meals  of  sandwich  and  Coffee.  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  flight  of  time,  and  was  surprised  by  tne 
evening's  gloom.  Extra  clerks  had  come  aboard 
and  there  was  a  great  struggle  to  finish  the  work. 
Luckily,  before  reaching  Indianapolis  the  wall  of 
mail  sacks  had  been  torn  down,  distributed,  tied 
out  and  walled  up  again  on  each  side  of  the  aisle 
in  every  car.  Very  soon  my  limbs  were  stretched 
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on  a  hotel  couch,  but  not  for  some  time  could  my 
excited  nerves  relax  into  sleep. 

"Two  o'clock,  boss.  Git  up,"  came  from  the 
hotel  porter,  apparently  just  after  my  eyes  had 
closed.  I  rose  and  hastily  prepared  for  my  return 
journey  to  Pittsburg,  as  the  clerks  made  two  round 
trips  in  succession. 

I  found  the  balance  of  the  crew  in  the  cold  train 
shed — a  dejected  looking  group,  but  with  the  flash 
of  a  coming  headlight  every  form  became  ani- 
mated and  soon  all  were  eagerly  at  work.  My 
arms  were  stiff  from  the  previous  day's  labor, 
but  among  the  flying  letters  and  papers,  that  was 
forgotten.  Before  nightfall  we  had  retraced  our 
journey  of  384  miles,  and  we  were  again  on  the  his- 
toric ground  of  Fort  Pitt.  Early  we  sought  our 
lofty  sleeping  rooms  in  the  postoffice.  The  many 
twinkling  lights  on  the  hillside  faded,  and  the 
time  until  morning  was  a  blank. 

Before  the  sun  was  up  we  again  sat  in  our 
room  at  the  station  listening  to  Crumple.  Again, 
as  two  days  before,  came  the  long  line  of  mail 
cars  from  Jersey  City  with  their  costly  load.  Again, 
all  day,  we  toiled  carefully  to  lose  not  a  moment 
of  time.  At  the  end  of  this  trip  an  order  was  re- 
ceived saying,  "Continue  on  Kansas  paper  run 
two  round  trips."  The  strain  of  unceasing  hurried 
movement  had  produced  soreness  in  every  limb, 
but  I  was  unwilling  to  make  an  excuse  of  this  na- 
ture. Four  days  more,  therefore,  I  went  back  and 
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forth  on  the  long  journey,  a  constant  companion 
of  mail  sacks  except  when  asleep  at  each  terminus. 
After  this  I  certainly  expected  rest,  but  a  clerk 
whose  mother-in-law  had  come  on  a  visit  re- 
quested me  to  run  four  days  for  him.  I  signed  an 
agreement  to  do  this,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period 
found  there  was  still  need  of  an  extra  Kansas 
clerk.  The  chief  clerk  explained  that  I  was  not 
required  to  continue  longer  unless  perfectly  willing 
and  able  to  do  so.  Yet,  I  seemed  to  be  the  only 
available  man,  and  the  "peculiar  necessity"  com- 
pelled me  to  continue  another  series  of  four  days. 

I  had  traveled  so  constantly  that  the  distance 
seemed  short,  like  the  years  do  to  an  old  man.  I 
became  too  extremely  weary  of  brain  and  muscle 
to  think  of  aught  but  my  immediate  surroundings 
and  past  events  were  enveloped  in  a  blue  haze  of 
distance.  Surrounded  constantly  by  newspapers, 
I  yet  lost  nearly  all  trace  of  the  outside  world  and 
did  not  know  even  the  day  of  the  week.  I  en- 
quired when  it  would  be  Sunday,  and  someone 
said  "yesterday."  The  flying  landscape  was  ever 
before  me,  but  only  as  a  picture.  The  real  out- 
side world  to  me  was  the  destination  of  my  mail. 

After  sixteen  days  flying  back  and  forth  I  began 
to  feel  like  a  shuttle.  I  was  relieved  from  duty 
by  the  chief  clerk,  but  was  again  confronted  by  a 
responsibility.  A  clerk  had  become  suddenly  ill 
and  his  run  would  go  by  default  unless  taken  by 
me.  Not  Department  orders,  therefore,  but  "pecul- 
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iar  necessity"  compelled  me  to  remain  at  work. 
No  part  of  the  machine  must  stop,  so  we  went 
back  to  Pittsburg,  as  my  partner  remarked,  "after 
another  load/'  and  it  was  truly  a  load  that  came 
west  that  day.  We  scarce  could  find  room  in  the 
cars  to  work.  It  seemed  as  if  there  were  a  paper 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  West. 
Someone  said,  "Many  of  them  are  going  to  peo- 
ple who  have  been  dead  ten  years."  Apparently, 
everybody  had  written  a  letter  to  everybody  and 
expected  it  to  go  speedily.  Near  or  far,  we 
must  send  them  flying,  like  carrier  pigeons,  home. 
"We  can't  move  fast  enough  to  work  so  much 
mail,"  someone  remarked.  "Let  out  another  link," 
rejoined  the  clerk  in  charge.  I  felt  as  if  the  last 
link  had  been  let  out,  but  shared  the  determined 
feeling  of  the  crew,  who  hastened  the  work  as  I 
had  never  seen  before.  The  train  seemed  to  travel 
faster  than  ever,  and  I  imagined  the  engineer  was 
bent  on  ending  our  journey  before  the  work  was 
completed.  We  accused  the  publishers  of  unkind- 
ness  and  charged  the  Department  with  all  manner 
of  sins.  Extra  men  came  to  our  relief,  and  our 
spirits  revived  as  many  skillful  hands  swept  over 
the  tables  and  the  papers  rained  into  the  sacks' 
mouths.  "It  all  depends  on  what  we  get  here," 
said  my  partner,  upon  our  arrival  at  Columbus,  O. 
Our  spirits  fell  again,  for  there  stood  ten  truck- 
loads  of  mail.  Open  came  all  the  side  doors,  the  mail 
was  tossed  in  the  cars  and  we  were  off  with  scarcely 
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time  to  eat  a  morsel.  "What  did  the  Kansas  car 
get?"  asked  Clerk-in-charge  Checkley.  "Eighty 
sacks  of  Comfort,  one  stall  of  Hearthstones  and 
one  stall  of  Starved  Roosters/'  was  the  reply. 
From  car  to  car  went  the  tidings,  "Kansas  car 
stuck  on  Starved  Roosters."  This  referred  to  a 
paper  very  tedious  to  distribute,  having  on  its 
front  page  the  picture  of  an  emaciated  chicken. 
We  felt  now  that  the  odds  were  against  us,  but 
labored  on  desperately,  hoping  the  train  might  be 
delayed  by  some  harmless  accident  until  we  could 
finish  the  work.  Our  hope  turned  to  despair,  how- 
ever, and  we  went  into  Indianapolis  on  time,  with 
the  Starved  Roosters  undistributed.  I  now  did 
an  unwise  thing.  An  extra  Kansas  clerk  for  the 
West  division  failed  to  appear  and  I  offered  to 
continue  on  to  St.  Louis  in  his  place.  The  "ne- 
cessity of  the  case"  compelled  me  to  go.  By  mid- 
night an  intolerable  drowsiness  had  come  upon 
me.  A  mist  pervaded  the  car  and  objects  did  not 
appear  in  their  proper  relative  positions.  In  my 
extreme  weariness  I  begged  to  be  allowed  five 
minutes'  sleep,  but  someone  shook  me  and  said, 
"We  must  put  these  Starved  Roosters  to  bed  first. 
Don't  you  see  we  are  running  like  a  scared  dog 
and  only  sixty  miles  from  St.  Louis?"  Just  then 
the  engine  shrieked  hideously  and  the  airbrakes 
were  applied  with  a  crash,  while  the  car  seemed 
ready  to  stand  on  its  end.  "Hang  on  to  the  rods. 
We're  going  into  something,"  yelled  my  partner. 
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In  my  haste  to  reach  the  safety  rod,  attached  to 
the  ceiling,  I  fell  and  lay  trying  to  hold  to  the 
floor,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  my  last.  When 
we  came  to  a  stop  I  peered  out,  but  saw  nothing 
in  the  gloom  except  the  white  stones  of  a  neglected 
graveyard.  Three  blasts  of  the  whistle,  and  the 
train  went  backward  many  rods  and  stopped  again. 

The  engineer  then  came  running  back  past  our 
car.  "A  flagman  of  the  freight  was  on  the  track 
asleep,  and  we  struck  him.  Everybody  come  and 
look  for  his  body." 

It  appeared  so  horribly  gloomy  out  there  with 
the  lanterns  flaring  about  in  the  thicket  which 
roared  with  the  echo  of  escaping  steam  that  my 
limbs  quaked  and  my  teeth  chattered. 

"I-I-I'm  afraid  I  might  find  him,"  was  my  un- 
heroic  response. 

A  broken  piece  of  lamp  was  picked  up.  "That's 
Brindle's  lamp,"  said  our  conductor,  sadly;  "poor 
man,  he  must  have  been  awful  tired  to  sit  down 
on  the  track  and  go  to  sleep.  He  was  a  nice  fel- 
low, too.  Had  no  bad  habits,  was  sober  and  indus- 
trious." Just  then,  to  our  great  surprise,  Brindle 
appeared  and  was  very  much  alive.  "I-I  just  rolled 
out  of  the  way  in  time,"  he  stammered.  "I  knew 
the  engineer  thought  he  hit  me;  sorry  I  delayed 
the  fast  mail." 

The  conductor  replied  in  terrible  tones :  "You 
had  better  be  sorry,  you  worthless,  dissipated 
scoundrel.  A  dogf  would  have  more  sense  than  to 
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go  to  sleep  on  the  track.  Go  ahead!"  he  then 
yelled  to  the  engineer,  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
half  a  mile,  although  that  person  stood  beside  him. 
It  was  evident  that  Brindle  was  a  better  man  when 
dead  than  when  alive. 

After  this  delay  it  was  necessary  to  make  one 
mile  per  minute  the  rest  of  the  way  in  order  to 
connect  the  great  fast  mail  trains  west  of  St.  Louis 
and  avoid  a  fine  to  the  railroad  company.  Clerks 
now  came  in  from  other  cars  and  swarmed  about 
our  paper  table.  The  scene  was  weird  looking, 
with  the  half-unclothed  clerks  moving  about  in 
desperate  haste.  With  furious  noise  the  train 
rushed  along  in  the  darkness.  Every  carwheel 
hummed  like  a  spinning  top.  The  engine  seemed 
like  a  wild  steed  that  could  not  be  restrained  by 
the  engineer.  Volleys  of  sparks  shot  up  from  the 
chimney  as  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  The 
bright  lights  shown  out  on  each  side  of  the  cars 
against  a  curtain  of  darkness  that  rolled  backward 
with  wonderful  speed.  The  thought  of  failing  to 
complete  the  work  was  like  the  fear  of  a  great 
misfortune.  I  thought  we  had  reached  the  last 
sack  when  someone  shouted:  "Here's  ten  more 
sacks  of  'Womankind.'  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
very  sarcastic  remarks  about  womankind  were  then 
made. 

We  were  now  within  sight  of  the  constellation 
of  lights  at  which  our  journey  should  end.  No 
one  yielded,  however;  panting,  struggling,  per- 
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spiring,  we  toiled  on  across  the  wide  valley  and 
over  the  river.  Just  as  we  backed  into  the  great 
station  the  last  piece  of  mail  was  joyfully  thrown. 
When,  at  last,  the  many  tons  of  mail  had  been  un- 
loaded, I  stepped  down  on  the  platform,  feeling 
like  one  decrepit  with  age.  So  great  was  the  re- 
laxation of  mental  and  physical  strain  that  for  a 
few  moments  I  could  not  even  remember  my  own 
name  in  order  to  record  my  official  arrival.  My 
speech  was  incoherent  and  dreamlike,  and  I  had  a 
peculiar  feeling  of  doubt  concerning  my  own 
identity.  Sleep  came  the  moment  I  touched  the 
pillow.  It  was  then  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. When  I  awoke  it  was  yet  dark,  and  to  my 
surprise  the  clock  struck  the  midnight  hour.  Then 
I  knew  my  sleep  had  continued  all  day  and  into 
the  following  night.  When  I  had  reached  home 
and  related  my  experience  to  Stella  she  declared 
it  must  have  been  grand.  And  as  a  reward  of 
my  faithful  service  she  hitched  up  Romeo  to  the 
sleigh  and  we  had  a  lovely  ride.  And  I  am  ready 
to  confess  that  this  was  no  small  part  of  the  com- 
pensation I  received  for  my  tour  of  eighteen  days 
on  the  fast  mail. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  STRANGE  VISITOR  ON  THE  FAST 
MAIL. 

One  night  when  the  mail  was  "light"  on  ac- 
count of  Bunker  Hill  Day  at  Boston  and  Sunday 
at  New  York,  Charles  Dickens  Barlow  related  the 
following  story: 

"Up  among  the  rafters  of  the  postoffice  buildings 
in  various  large  cities,  Uncle  Sam  has  kindly  pro- 
vided for  his  postal  clerks  very  cozy  apartments. 
Perhaps  our  likeness  to  carrier  pigeons  suggested 
making  for  us  these  lofty  nests.  We  greatly  enjoy 
our  resting  places  above  the  city's  noise  and  find 
it  a  kind  of  high  living  that  is  harmless. 

From  our  dormitory  windows  at  Pittsburg,  we 
look  down  on  two  great  cities  covering  the  plain 
and  climbing  the  steep  hills.  For  miles  along  the 
river  banks  loom  up  the  black  roofs  of  mills  that 
clothe  the  earth  with  iron.  Above  them  is  a  "pillar 
of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night."  One 
evening,  just  as  the  lights  had  flashed  like  stars 
on  the  hilltops,  we  sat  in  our  lofty  quarters  telling 
stories.  Some  of  our  number  could  remember 
when  Armstrong  first  made  practical  the  distribu- 
tion of  mail  en  route,  and  was  soon  succeeded  by 
White,  the  great  builder  of  our  system,  who  was 
65 
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so  long  our  honored  chief.  Others  spoke  of  French 
as  a  disciplinarian,  and  of  Jackson  as  a  great  sys- 
tematizer  of  the  service.  As  twilight  deepened  and 
the  city  seemed  far  away  beneath  us,  one  of  the 
clerks  pointed  up  the  river  toward  Braddock- 
field  and  remarked  that  a  glimpse  of  our  times 
would  have  surprised  one  of  the  old  pioneers.  This 
gave  a  queer  turn  to  our  thoughts,  which  clung 
to  us  after  we  had  gone  to  the  station  and  pre- 
pared for  our  trip  to  St.  Louis  on  the  night  line. 
While  waiting  in  the  station  mailroom,  a  strange 
sensation  came  upon  us  for  an  instant.  We  looked 
into  one  another's  faces  and  conversation  ceased. 
Then  we  observed  among  us  a  man  dressed  in  the 
colonial  garb  of  150  years  ago.  No  one  saw  him 
come  in,  but  he  was  there,  looking  about  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  child  at  first  sight  of  the  Christmas 
tree.  His  face,  which  had  the  strong  features 
common  to  great  men,  was  flushed  with  pleasure. 
His  broad-brimmed  hat  was  besprinkled  with  rain. 
Over  his  shoulder  he  bore  a  large  silk  kite  with  a 
brass  key  attached  to  the  string.  He  seemed  to  re- 
gard us  only  as  a  part  of  the  scenery,  which  ap- 
parently was  new  to  him.  The  silence  became 
oppressive,  and  Clerk  Burnside  ventured  to  re- 
mark :  "Been  flying  your  kite,  Mister,  I  suppose  ?" 
The  stranger  smiled  and  placed  the  kite  in  Burn- 
side's  hands.  When  Burnside  touched  the  key  a 
strong  electric  shock  was  felt  and  the  kite  vanished 
instantly.  Burnside  turned  pale  as  Banquo's  ghost 
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and  said  he  disliked  anything  that  occurred  too 
suddenly.  An  Irish  porter  crossed  himself  and 
rushed  downstairs,  exclaiming:  "It  isn't  alive  he 
is  at  all,  but  walkin'  around  for  a  bluff  when  he's 
dead."  We  would  all  have  hurriedly  left  the  room, 
but  our  limbs  refused  to  carry  us.  It  was  a  relief 
when  our  visitor  spoke.  'Thank  God,"  he  said, 
"my  desire  hath  been  granted,  and  I  shall  see  in  a 
dream  the  inventions  of  another  century.  Desire 
burned  within  me  to  know  the  future  of  that  well- 
nigh  impassable  wilderness  west  of  Pennsylvania 
province.  I  am  permitted  to  go  in  this  true  dream 
one  day's  journey  with  those  who  have  charge  of 
His  Majesty's  mail.  I  contend  that  safe  and  fre- 
quent carriage  of  mail  is  beneficial  to  traffic.  As 
postmaster  at  Philadelphia,  I  send  mail  frequently 
to  New  York,  and  to  Maryland  and  Virginia  prov- 
inces. As  proof  of  our  speedy  arrangement,  here 
is  a  letter  written  two  weeks  ago  today  by  a  youth 
named  George  Washington  in  the  province  of 
Virginia."  We  looked  with  great  interest  on  the 
document,  which  was  dated  June  I,  1752.  When 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Whittler,  our 
clerk  in  charge,  it  vanished  like  the  kite,  and  we 
again  suffered  from  nervous  debility.  The  stranger 
continued:  "Beloved  myths,  whom  I  behold  in 
my  dream,  how  long  is  your  journey  with  the 
King's  mail?"  "Six  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  to 
a  city  called  St.  Louis,"  said  Whittler,  nervously. 
The  stranger  shook  his  head  and  said :  "  Tis  al- 
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most  beyond  belief,  but  I  must  not  deny  your 
statement.  My  own  conclusions  are  often  unac- 
ceptable to  others,  and  today  I  verified  a  truth  that 
is  contrary  to  most  minds,  to  wit:  That  lightning 
is  the  same  as  electricity  excited  by  friction/' 
Clerk-in-charge  Whittler  went  to  the  telephone 
and  called  for  Philadelphia.  "Now,  stranger,"  he 
said,  "an  electric  wire  like  your  kite  string  ex- 
tends from  here  to  Philadelphia,  and  sounds  are 
reproduced  at  the  other  end."  Our  visitor's  face 
glowed  with  delight  as  the  faraway  voice  reached 
his  ear,  and  the  party  at  Philadelphia  was  aston- 
ished at  his  quaint  questions.  We  called  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  of  whom  he  inquired  concern- 
ing recent  Indian  troubles,  also  the  mayor  of 
Boston,  with  whom  he  discussed  the  peculiar  plan 
of  the  city.  These  people  still  wonder  whose  strange, 
rich  voice  they  heard,  and  the  Department  at  Wash- 
ington is  still  trying  to  discover  who  made  that 
bill  against  it  at  the  rate  of  $10  for  each  three 
minutes.  Mr.  Whittler  produced  an  evening  paper 
containing  news  of  the  day  from  every  land.  "A 
little  wire  under  the  ocean  flashing  signs  along," 
he  said.  The  stranger  was  moved  almost  to  tears. 
"Be  thankful,"  he  said,  "that  you  now  exist  only  in 
my  imagination  and  shall  have  your  time  to  live 
many  years  hence  when  this  is  real."  It  was  dis- 
tressing to  learn  that  we  were  merely  shadows  of  a 
dream  that  would  disappear  when  he  awoke. 

Our  train  was  now  in  the  shed  and  the  stranger 
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stood  beside  it  amazed  beyond  measure.  "What 
propels  this  mammoth  conveyance?"  he  exclaimed. 
An  Irishman  replied,  "Hot  sthame,"  and  then  fled. 
Standing  beside  the  engineer,  who  was  pouring  oil 
here  and  there,  the  stranger  said:  "No  power  on 
earth  can  move  that  mass  of  metal.  It  weighs  a 
hundred  tons."  "That  she  does,"  replied  the  en- 
gineer without  looking  up,  "but  she'll  skim  like  a 
bird."  The  stranger  remarked,  "This  pavement 
seems  narrow,  but  very  strong.  How  far  extend 
these  metal  bars  ?  •  To  the  limit  of  the  town  ?"  "Ha ! 
ha!  from  sea  to  sea,"  laughed  the  engineer.  The 
stranger  echoed  the  words,  "from  sea  to  sea,"  in 
a  voice  so  full  of  wonder  that  the  engineer  was 
frightened.  He  dropped  his  torch  and  oil-can 
to  the  floor,  climbed  in  the  cab  and  blew  four 
awful  blasts  of  the  whistle  as  a  call  for  help,  and 
was  afterwards  fined  for  making  so  much  noise 
in  the  station.  Through  the  dozen  coaches  of  our 
train  the  stranger  next  made  his  way.  No  one 
questioned  his  privilege.  He  measured  the  long 
interior  of  the  train  by  his  steps,  counting  aloud. 
He  examined,  with  expressions  of  wonder,  the  rich 
upholstery  and  burnished  metal  work,  the  deco- 
rated walls  and  mirrors  of  plate-glass.  He  sat 
on  the  velvet  cushions  and  smiled.  He  stretched 
himself  in  a  Pullman  berth  and  laughed  aloud. 
Evidently  the  idea  of  traveling  in  so  much  luxury 
seemed  to  him  ridiculous.  He  found  the  library. 
"Aha!  A  literary  age,"  he  said.  "Shall  we 
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read  Shakespeare  to  the  aborigines,  who,  no 
doubt,  will  seek  our  scalps  as  we  go  westward? 
And  here's  a  barber.  Pray,  did  you  ever  curl 
King  George's  wig?  The  Indians  have  no  beards 
or  you  might  shave  Pontiac's  face.  I  trow  he 
would  not  risk  you  at  his  throat.  And  here  are 
tables  spread  for  dinner  with  the  dainty  fare  and 
costly  ware  fit  for  royalty.  Luxurious  myths  of 
my  true  dream!  In  carriages,  after  the  simili- 
tude of  a  palace,  ye  journey  to  the  unknown  region 
of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the  restless  Catawbas  and 
treacherous  Sioux.  Herein  I  read  the  history  of 
the  Colonies ;  freedom  from  the  crown  and  a  cen- 
tury of  peace  with  other  lands.  No  warrior  na- 
tion could  afford  such  luxury." 

He  next  appeared  at  one  of  the  mail  car  doors. 
"The  night  will  be  stormy,"  he  said.  "You  will 
not  venture  forth  until  the  weather  improves?" 
Mr.  Whittler  assured  him  that  at  8:15  p.  m.  we 
should  be  "off." 

"I  shall  be  with  you  presently,"  the  stranger 
remarked,  "but  desire  to  walk  half  a  mile  beside 
this  huge  machine  to  observe  its  motion." 

Just  then  a  signal  was  given  and  the  engine 
tugged  at  its  great  load  eight  hundred  feet  long. 
With  fierce  hissing  of  steam  and  an  awful  blast 
from  the  chimney  the  big  wheels  flew  around 
violently  on  the  oily  track.  Then  checking  its 
fury  a  moment,  again  it  went  forward,  wrapped 
in  smoke  and  gleaming  with  fire,  and  so  rushed 
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out  into  the  storm.  The  stranger  leaped  into  the 
air.  He  would  not  have  been  more  surprised  if 
the  engine  had  spread  a  pair  of  black  wings  and 
flown  upward.  "Wonderful  creature  of  steel  and 
steam,"  he  said,  while  climbing  into  the  mail  car, 
"and  it  spits  fire  like  Beelzeburb.  Newcomen  hath 
demonstrated  that  steam  is  powerful,  but  ye  have 
trained  it  to  work  in  harness." 

He  was  startled  when  the  tunnel  walls  closed 
around  us,  and  again  when  we  rushed  across  the 
river  and  bowled  along  under  the  high  cliffs.  The 
rain  came  down  in  sheets.  The  lightning  glared 
above  the  hill  tops,  and  we  beheld  flashlight  pic- 
tures of  a  great  city  with  a  river  at  its  feet.  Across 
the  chasm  and  up  the  gorge,  then  over  into  the 
valley  we  went,  increasing  our  speed  each  moment. 
The  raindrops  struck  the  cars  like  hail,  so  fast 
we  flew  over  the  black  landscape.  Our  visitor's 
face  was  white  with  excitement.  "It  is  an  age 
of  madness,"  he  said,  "such  a  headlong  demoniac 
rush  through  the  darkness  must  end  in  destruc- 
tion." We  were  disturbed  by  a  fear  that  he  might 
awake  from  his  dream,  and  felt  very  uncertain  in 
regard  to  our  status  in  that  event.  To  divert  his 
attention,  Mr.  Whittler  conducted  him  through 
all  the  postal  cars  on  the  train  and  explained  the 
work.  He  saw  hundreds  of  sacks  hung  with  open 
mouths  up,  and  clerks  swiftly  throwing  therein 
paper  mail  for  the  various  routes  in  many  States. 
He  saw  a  thousand  letter-boxes  filled  with  letters 
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and  he  greatly  admired  the  dexterity  of  the  clerks. 
He  shouted  in  astonishment  when  a  certain  paper 
which  now  goes  to  scores  of  thousands  each  week 
was  placed  in  his  hands. 

"My  Gazette,"  he  cried,  "to  what  a  multitude 
thou  shalt  speak,  and  how  beautiful  thou  art 
grown.  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "something  in  regard 
to  these  many  towns.  We  now  have,  in  this  year, 
1752,  less  than  a  score  of  postoffices  in  the  colo- 
nies. You  must  have  many  settlements  in  the 
wilderness." 

Clerk-in-charge  Whittler,  who  had  studied  the 
Annual  Guide,  then  made  the  following  state- 
ment: "There  are,  under  this  government,  64,103 
postoffices ;  Pennsylvania  leads  in  number  with 
4,102,  while  Delaware  has  but  127.  Alaska  con- 
tains 119,  Hawaii  95  and  Porto  Rico  82.  Guam 
boasts  of  one  postoffice  and  Samoa  contains  2. 
Thirty-one  postoffices  are  named  Franklin  and 
there  are  twenty-eight  Washingtons.  The  Indians 
have  left  several  names,  but  not  so  many  as  would 
be  supposed.  Southern  Indian  names  are  soft  in 
sound.  In  Georgia  there  are  Altamaha,  Apala- 
chee,  Cherokee,  Yahoola.  Their  white  destroyers 
use  such  lofty  names  as  Gumlog,  Jeff,  Josh  and 
Rabbitt.  Northern  Indian  tribes  gave  us  names 
less  musical.  In  Massachusetts  there  is  Pocasset, 
Ponkapog,  Pontoosuc.  In  Maine,  Pattagumpus, 
Pemaquid,  Widdecook,  Wiscaset.  In  Michigan, 
Petoskey,  Saugatuck,  Wequetonsing.  We  trace 
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the  Jesuit  missionaries  around  the  lakes  by  such 
postoffice  names  as  Les  Cheneaux,  Pointe  aux 
Barques,  Saulte  Ste.  Marie,  Marquette  and  Fond 
du  Lac.  California  mingles  the  rough  names  of 
early  settlers  with  the  soft  Spanish.  There  is 
Grizzly  Bluff  and  musical  Esmarelda,  unlovely 
Squaw  Valley  and  fragrant  Los  Olivos,  sarcastic 
Angel's  Camp  and  pious  Los  Angeles.  There  is 
fruity  Prunedale  and  Peach  and  Pomona  and 
Mexican  Tamales.  Its  Chinese  contingent  ac- 
counts for  a  postoffice  named  Cathay." 

"I  wonder,"  remarked  Stickington,  "if  that  is 
where  bicycles  were  first  used.  I  read  in  an  old 
book  about  a  'Cycle  of  Cathay !' " 

Mr.  Whittler  ordered  him  to  "lock  out  Steuben- 
ville,"  and  continued:  "All  States  preserve  their 
history  in  postoffice  names,  as  in  Maryland — Cal- 
vert,  Cecilton,  Van  Bibber,  Queen  Anne,  and  in 
Virginia,  King  William,  Pocahontas,  etc.  There 
is  an  immense  postoffice  menagerie.  We  have 
33  Bears,  as  Bear  Creek,  Bear  Lake,  etc. ;  62 
Beavers,  114  Elks,  43  Buffaloes;  Foxes  of  all 
kinds  and  colors.  Strange  to  relate,  there  are  2 
Snake  postoffices,  also  I  Dogden,  I  Dogtooth,  I 
Dogcreek  and  5  Dogwoods.  Our  forest  is  ex- 
tensive, 144  postoffices  named  for  the  Ash;  Cedar 
1 18 ;  Pine  161 ;  Beech  35 ;  Maple  75,  and  233 
Oaks.  Uncle  Sam  did  not  neglect  his  orchard 
and  there  are  Applegroves,  Apple  Creeks,  etc., 
to  the  number  of  29;  Orange  38;  Peach  15;  Per- 
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simmon  4,  Pear  i.  Fourteen  names  begin  with 
Light  and  four  begin  with  Dark.  There  are  eight 
named  Sunrise  and  sixteen  Sunsets." 

"That  shows,"  observed  Stickington,  "that  fewer 
people  see  the  sun  rise  than  see  it  set."  Mr. 
Whittler  directed  him  to  keep  still  and  went  on: 
"Three  postoffice  names  begin  with  'Bitter/  and 
twenty-eight  with  'Sweet ;'  Sweetlips  has  been  dis- 
continued. "Ah,  I  know  of  two,"  interrupted 
Stick.  Mr.  Whittler  frowned  and  continued: 
"Forty-three  names  begin  with  'Good,'  and  one 
with  'Bad.'  That  is  Bad  Axe,  Mich.,  and  it  is 
twenty  miles  from  Grindstone  City." 

Stickington  now  begged  leave  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "The  most  peculiar  name  is 
Peculiar,  Mo. ;  the  coldest  postoffice  is  Zero,  Ky. ; 
the  warmest  is  Fire  Island,  N.  Y.  The  most  an- 
cient is  Adamsboro,  Ind.,  the  surest  is  Bird-in- 
Hand,  Pa.  The  most  foreign  is  King  of  Prussia 
in  the  same  State.  The  highest  is  Cloudland, 
N.  C. ;  the  saddest,  Goodbye,  Tenn. ;  the  most 
curious  is  Rock-a-Walking,  Md.  The  slowest  is 
Nogo,  Mo."  Stick,  ventured  to  add  that  the  most 
delightful  postoffice  is  Kisse  Mills,  Mo.,  which  he 
considered  the  mills  of  the  gods.  Mr.  Whittler 
was  disgusted  with  his  remarks  and  sent  him  to 
the  Missouri  car  to  "face  up"  papers. 

Our  visitor  listened  as  to  something  of  su- 
preme importance.  "Your  story,"  he  said,  "tells 
me  great  things.  The  fringe  of  people  on  the 
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Eastern  shore  shall  grow  outward  to  the  Western 
sea.  The  world's  most  courageous  races  here 
shall  blend  into  a  nation  strong  enough  to  con- 
quer the  vast  unmeasured  wilderness." 

When  morning  began  to  dawn,  we  were  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  the  west,  and  our  visitor,  in- 
stead of  looking  upon  the  haunts  of  savages,  saw 
the  fertile  farms  of  Western  Ohio,  blue  and  beau- 
tiful after  the  rain.  The  flocks  were  just  begin- 
ning to  stir,  the  birds  singing  their  earliest  songs. 
The  smell  of  mint  rose  beside  the  little  streams. 
Wreaths  of  fog  hung  across  the  track,  but  our 
train  shot  through  them  like  a  flash  of  light.  The 
stranger  leaned  out  of  the  side  doors,  enchanted 
by  the  scene.  His  curly  locks  were  carried  back- 
ward, and  his  yellow  necktie  fluttered  in  the  wind. 
In  wonder  he  exclaimed,  "How  is  that  ye  feel  no 
emotion,  nor  perceive  this  miracle  of  science?  The 
going  of  this  great  conveyance,  with  scores  of 
people  sleeping  softly,  and  mail  and  merchandise 
piled  high,  is  marvelous.  Never  before  have  I 
dreamed  a  dream  like  this.  I  apprehend  the  se- 
cret of  your  union.  Constant  interchange  of 
thought  and  products  binds  your  hearts  together. 
Ye  cannot  hate  your  distant  brethren  because  ye 
eat  their  luxuries.  The  stomach  affects  the  heart. 
In  this,  my  day,  war  is  the  game  and  business  of 
a  king.  But  in  your  time,  a  man,  to  defeat  his 
enemy,  need  not  have  at  him  with  blunderbuss 
and  sword,  but  will  rather  try  to  build  a  swifter 
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iron  horse  than  he,  or  exceed  him  in  barter  or 
manufacture.  Methinks  this  vision  is  delightful 
and  I  grieve  to  think  ye  soon  must  vanish."  To 
the  end  of  our  journey  his  enthusiasm  abated  not 
in  the  least  degree.  He  measured  the  product  of 
the  field  and  factory  with  his  eye,  and  its  worth  in 
distant  regions.  At  great  stations,  where,  amidst 
a  multitude  of  people,  many  trains  moved  in  and 
out,  he  looked  upon  their  going  as  majestic  and 
beyond  the  pageantry  of  older  lands.  With  de- 
light he  watched  the  local  clerk  catch  the  sus- 
pended sacks  as  we  ran  swiftly  through  many 
towns.  Often  we  saw  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  knew 
he  was  overwhelmed  by  great  thoughts.  For  with 
wondrous  power  of  intellect  he  saw  a  continent 
interlaced  by  railway  systems.  Nothing  remote 
or  out  of  reach.  All  smoothly  moving,  never 
ceasing,  meeting  and  parting  in  rhythmic  harmony. 
And  as  a  great  symphony  sometimes  affects  strong 
men,  so  he  was  moved.  Near  the  end  of  our  trip, 
a  lively  race  occurred.  As  we  came  to  the  great 
American  bottoms  near  St.  Louis,  a  rival  train 
sprang  from  behind  a  bluff  and  by  its  sudden 
hiding  and  reappearing  among  the  willows,  we 
knew  it  was  coming  like  the  wind.  Soon  the 
tracks  converged,  and  the  two  monster  engines 
ran  side  by  side,  whirling  their  drivers  with  ter- 
rific violence.  The  bushes  swayed  about  as  in  a 
storm ;  the  section  men  stood  far  back  holding 
their  hats.  The  track  in  front  seemed  to  rush 
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toward  us  with  marvelous  speed.  The  strip  of 
ground  between  the  two  roads  flew  backward  like 
the  belt  of  a  swift  pulley.  We  laughed  and  jeered 
at  the  mail  clerks  of  the  other  train.  Our  spirits 
rose  or  fell  as  we  forged  ahead  or  dropped  back 
for  a  moment.  The  sunshine  of  noon  glistened 
on  the  two  steeds  of  steel  that  sprang  forward  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  feet  each  second.  Far 
down  the  parallel  tracks  we  saw  the  high  signal 
which  would  soon  tell  which  train  should  have  the 
crossing.  The  enginemen  strove  to  increase  the 
pressure,  and  the  exhaust  clattered  in  the  chim- 
neys like  the  "hoof-beats  of  a  wild  troop  of  horse- 
men." Leaning  out  of  the  side  doors,  the  air 
whistled  around  our  heads  as  we  watched  the 
signals  far  away.  Then  it  became  like  a  home- 
stretch of  a  race  when  the  horses  strain  every 
nerve  to  come  under  the  line,  running  low  with 
their  necks  stretched  forward,  foaming  and  pant- 
ing. The  exhaust  grew  more  furious,  the  big 
wheels  looked  like  rims  without  spokes.  The  side 
rods  appeared  as  a  sheet  of  steel,  as  the  piston 
strokes  became  too  rapid  for  the  eye  to  follow. 
After  a  moment  that  was  intense  and  long,  our 
signal  dropped,  and  we  gave  a  shout  as  the  other 
train  dropped  back. 

Soon  after  we  were  crossing  the  Mississippi 
when  it  was  observed  that  Burnside  had  collapsed 
and  fallen  on  a  pile  of  "empties."  "Boys,"  he 
said,  "we  are  in  the  worst  predicament  of  our 
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lives.  I  am  sure  our  visitor  is  real,  while  I  feel 
exactly  like  a  myth.  He  will  soon  awake  from 
his  dream  and  be  living  in  1752,  and  we  people 
that  he  is  dreaming  about  will  have  to  wait  more 
than  a  hundred  years  to  be  born.  And  who  knows 
whether  we  will  ever  be  born  at  all  ?  There's  many 
a  chance  against  it.  My  great-great-grandparents 
may  never  meet.  Or  if  they  do  he  might  speak 
lightly  of  her  bonnet  or  she  might  laugh  about  his 
home-made  shoes — just  a  slight  difference  and  the 
whole  affair  be  off.  It  is  awful  to  consider  that 
upon  such  little  things  our  chance  to  live  depends. 
No  doubt  millions  of  people  have  never  been  born 
at  all  because  their  ancestors  fell  out  about  some- 
thing or  happened  to  live  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  And  now  in  a  minute  we  shall  all  pass 
away  a  hundred  years  before  we  ever  lived." 

As  the  train  backed  swiftly  into  the  station  at 
St.  Louis,  Burnside's  lamentation  was  drowned 
by  the  clang  of  bells  and  general  confusion  of 
sound.  To  all  of  us  came  for  an  instant  a  sen- 
sation not  to  be  described  as  we  went  out  of 
existence  and  back  again.  And  so  we  returned 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which  we  had 
been  produced  before  our  time  for  the  benefit  of 
Benjamin  Franklin." 


CHAPTER  IV. 
MY  FIRST  APARTMENT  MAIL  CAR  TRIP. 

"Disco,  Briscoe,  Casco,  Cisco,  Kearney  in  Clay, 
Shamrock  and  Stephens  Store  in  Callaway."  My 
friends  at  Jimpsonhurst  who  heard  me  mutter  post- 
office  and  county  names  as  I  strove  to  learn  the 
State  of  Missouri  inferred  that  I  was  devising  a 
new  college  yell.  A  few  suspected  my  sanity,  but, 
from  respect  to  my  lofty  position  as  Sub.  R.  M.  S. 
Clerk,  concealed  their  opinions.  Fond  parents 
pointed  me  out  to  their  children  as  a  man  "who 
rode  on  the  cars  all  the  time  and  snatched  the 
mail  sacks  with  a  grab-hook."  Others,  convinced 
that  I  had  an  immense  income,  desired  me  to  pur- 
chase their  farms.  I  will  confess  that  so  much 
favorable  notice  finally  affected  my  vanity.  It  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  I  was  overconfident 
when  ordered  to  make  my  first  apartment  car 
trip. 

The  order  required  only  one  day's  service,  and 
I  remarked  to  my  friend,  Miss  Coyner,  that  I 
should  have  a  very  pleasant  trip  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  country,  as  apartment  car  service 
was  very  simple  and  unimportant.  She  insinuated 
that  it  might  be  at  least  useful,  as  it  brought  the 
81 
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mail  home  to  the  people.     I  proceeded  to  the  city, 
and  at  4:30  a.  m.  was  at  work  in  the  car. 

It  was  a  cold  winter  morning.  Several  clerks 
had  given  me  a  deal  of  instructions,  of  which  I 
remembered  about  one  per  cent.  I  began  vigor- 
ously placing  the  mail  in  the  proper  sacks  and 
boxes,  but  to  my  consternation  about  two  sacks 
were  thrown  in  the  car  for  every  one  distributed, 
and  the  pile  of  mail  grew  larger.  I  was  glad  to 
get  away  from  such  a  never-failing  base  of  sup- 
ply, when  my  journey  began  after  three  hours' 
advance  work.  The  train  proved  to  be  on  very 
fast  time  and  went  clipping  through  the  small 
towns  with  a  velocity  that  surprised  me.  At  the 
first  station  my  head  projected  too  far  out  the 
side  door  at  the  wrong  time  and  my  cap  was 
knocked  off,  with  imminent  risk  of  losing  my 
head.  On  the  return  trip  my  cap  was  returned  with 
a  note  from  the  postmaster,  saying,  "Here's  your 
cap.  We  haven't  found  your  head  yet."  I  often 
wonder  if  they  are  still  looking  for  it.  To  make 
it  worse,  a  heavy  sleet  had  fallen.  It  bent  the 
trees  and  glistened  beautifully,  but  it  made  it 
difficult  to  land  a  pouch  properly.  I  was  terrified 
at  the  next  station  when  my  heavy  pouch  of  mail 
went  coasting  down  the  icy  street  with  the  speed 
of  the  train.  It  went  directly  toward  a  group  of 
school  children  who  were  looking  on  and  made  a 
"ten  strike."  We  flashed  out  of  sight  in  an  in- 
stant, but  it  seemed  to  have  gotten  them  all.  With 
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utter  disregard  of  danger,  people  placed  them- 
selves where  the  mail  should  be  thrown  off. 
Sometimes  there  was  not  a  second  to  select  a 
place  for  delivery.  At  one  place  an  old  gentle- 
man, very  warmly  muffled,  was  pushing  a  wheel- 
barrow loaded  with  corn  fodder.  The  pouch  came 
swiftly  behind  him  and  at  last  sight  he  was  under 
the  wheelbarrow,  and  a  pile  of  fodder  above  him. 

At  another  station,  two  dozen  empty  milk  cans 
were  stacked  on  the  platform.  Of  course,  they 
were  struck  by  the  mail,  of  which  there  was  about 
two  hundred  pounds.  Milk  cans  went  every 
where ;  some  as  high  as  the  station  windows ;  some 
through  the  windows  and  some  under  the  train; 
others  into  the  crowd  of  spectators,  and  the  barrel 
act  was  performed  by  people  who  never  before 
appeared  in  vaudeville. 

A  serious  error  was  that  of  passing  a  station 
unperceived,  and  thereafter  giving  each  station 
the  mail  intended  for  the  preceding  one.  Con- 
sequently, when  we  ran  into  the  Union  Station  at 
the  terminal  of  the  road  I  stood  holding  the 
catcher  expecting  to  get  a  pouch.  My  assign- 
ment required  a  round  trip  in  the  day.  The  re- 
turn journey  began,  and  we  gathered  up  mail  in 
abundance  bound  for  all  parts  of  the  earth.  At 
points  where  we  stopped  people  handed  on  great 
bunches  of  letters  to  be  postmarked  by  me.  Ap- 
parently I  was  considered  a  complete  bureau  of 
information,  able  to  state  when  a  letter  would  ar- 
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rive  at  any  town  in  the  United  States,  in  Luzon, 
Sulu,  or  Cebu.  I  found  that  the  "mail  man"  was 
a  distinguished  person,  and  popular  as  well.  From 
many  a  doorway  or  window  a  pretty  hand  went 
up  in  graceful  salute  as  we  swiftly  passed  by. 
Perhaps  they  rate  us  too  high,  but  no  wonder, 
for  we  so  quickly  come  and  go.  Long  rows  of 
letters  accumulated  on  the  table,  and  my  fingers 
could  not  move  fast  enough  over  the  case  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  new  supply  from  each  station. 
I  felt  like  giving  up,  but  here  were  important 
business  letters  not  to  be  delayed.  Others  evi- 
dently wedding  invitations,  and  letters  with  black 
border. 

Night  came  early,  and  in  the  mystery  of  dark- 
ness I  fully  expected  to  catch  a  freight  car  or 
bridge  instead  of  the  pouch.  Sometimes  an  icy 
pouch  could  scarcely  be  opened  until  the  signal 
was  given  for  the  next  station.  Springing  to  the 
door,  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  volcano  of 
sparks  from  the  engine  and  a  dim  light  on  the 
crane.  Then  with  a  crash  would  come  in  a  pouch 
from  the  weird  gloom.  With  perspiration  flowing 
down  my  face  and  strings  cutting  my  fingers  I 
made  every  effort  to  finish  my  work  and  "tie 
out."  Through  the  miles  of  "yard"  and  over  the 
"puzzle"  switches  and  then  to  the  end  of  our 
journey  we  came,  just  as  the  last  pouch  was 
locked 

Unwashed,    weary    and    half    starved,    I    found 
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after  unloading  the  mail  that  my  hat  and  over- 
coat had  been  left  at  the  other  end  of  the  road. 
With  borrowed  clothing  of  ancient  vintage  I  pro- 
ceeded homeward.  To  make  the  matter  worse, 
there  was  in  my  possession  a  basket  of  eggs  and 
a  pail  of  applebutter,  which  had  been  placed  in 
the  mail  car  at  a  small  station  and  was  intended 
for  the  regular  clerk.  And  still  more  unfor- 
tunately, Stella  met  me  with  a  buggy  at  the  sta- 
tion nearest  home.  Of  all  the  numerous  girls 
in  the  world  she  was  the  one  I  especially  pre- 
ferred not  to  meet.  However,  she  kindly  re- 
frained from  ridicule,  but  did  laugh  a  great  deal 
about  my  mistaken  impression  in  regard  to  apart- 
ment car  service. 


CHAPTER  V. 
MR.  WHITTLER'S  STORY. 

One  evening  our  train  was  bowling  along  when 
two  blasts  of  the  whistle  answered  a  signal  and 
we  stopped  with  a  red  light  before  us  and  dark 
woods  on  either  side.  A  flagman  came  along 
and  remarked,  "Freight  wreck.  Cars  consider- 
able scattered  about  the  country.  Be  here  some 
hours."  Our  mail  being  light  we  requested  the 
Clerk  in  Charge  to  relate  his  early  experience  in 
the  service. 

After  we  became  settled  on  the  tables  and 
pouch  rack  he  gave  us  the  following  story: 

"My  first  view  of  the  interior  decorations  of 
a  mail  car  was  one  night  just  before  Christmas. 
Everybody  seemed  to  have  expressed  their  love 
for  everybody  else  by  sending  a  present  in  the 
mail.  Not  a  single  pasteboard  box  must  we  de- 
lay or  even  smash,  although  a  ton  of  mail  were 
piled  upon  it.  The  car  was  full  to  the  ceiling 
and  scarcely  standing  room  left.  My  immense 
self  confidence  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  in- 
stantly. 

"The  Head  Clerk  turned  from  me  with  a  sad 
disappointed  look  and  suggested  that  the  porter 
would  teach  me  the  art  of  working  Indian  Ter- 
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ritory,  California  and  mixed  papers.  The  porter 
proved  to  be  a  very  witty  and  well-informed 
colored  man,  much  given  to  quoting  from  Shakes- 
peare. For  convenience  we  will  call  him  Bill. 

"In  the  gloomy  storage  end  of  the  car,  behind 
a  wall  of  mail,  I  found  him  digging  in  a  stall 
separating  sacks.  Looking  over  the  pile  he  in- 
troduced himself  in  the  tone  of  voice  Hamlet 
must  have  heard  at  midnight,  1  am  thy  father's 
ghost.'  I  was  almost  ready  to  accept  any  state- 
ment, but,  however,  I  suggested  that  there  must 
be  a  mistake,  as  my  father  was  a  white  man  and 
not  familiar  with  this  kind  of  work.  At  my  re- 
quest that  he  should  tell  me  something  about  the 
business  he  again  quoted  from  the  shadowy  Dane. 
'But  that  I  am  forbid  to  tell  the  secrets  of  my 
prison-house  I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest 
word  would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  make  thy  eyes 
shine  like  stars  and  each  particular  hair  stand  on 
end  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine/  It 
is  true  my  hair  was  inclined  to  rise  on  account 
of  the  work,  as  in  only  one  car  we  were  expected 
to  distribute  nine  states  and  territories.  The  old- 
time  postal  car  was  equipped  with  a  big  wooden 
case  in  lieu  of  a  rack.  In  the  narrow  aisle  we 
staggered  back  and  forth,  carrying  heavy  sacks 
and  climbing  over  piles  of  other  mail.  Since  the 
days  of  slavery  there  has  scarce  been  such  labor 
as  tying  out  sacks  behind  these  old  wooden  cases. 

"Bill    whittled    my   wooden    labels    so   that   the 
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origin  of  my  mail  would  not  appear,  remarking, 
The  better  part  of  valor  is  discretion.'  Higher 
and  higher  the  mail  piled  up  around  me,  until  I 
could  scarcely  move.  Bill  described  my  crowded 
quarters  in  the  language  of  Mercutio  speaking  of 
his  mortal  wound:  'It  is  neither  as  deep  as  a  well 
nor  as  wide  as  a  church  door,  but  'tis  enough, 
'twill  serve.' 

"When  I  rushed  out  to  a  lunch  counter  and 
returned  with  some  of  the  stalest  sandwiches  im- 
aginable he  again  quoted,  'Young  as  thou  art 
thine  eye  hath  stayed  a  favor  that  it  loves/  and, 
accepting  my  offer  of  one,  continued,  'Let  good 
digestion  wait  on  appetite/  He  modified  this, 
however,  by  saying  that  in  the  case  of  railroad 
restaurant  sandwiches  it  were  better  to  let  the 
appetite  wait.  We  arrived  late  at  our  destina- 
tion and,  without  sufficient  rest,  soon  began  our 
return  trip  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.  Moving  in  this 
direction  we  had  a  'deadhead'  mail  car  in  the 
train. 

"At  a  point  where  we  made  a  brief  stop  the 
Head  Clerk,  as  he  was  called  in  those  days,  di- 
rected me  to  visit  this  car  to  replenish  the  fire 
and  expel  any  tramps  that  might  be  passengers 
therein.  I  was  not  especially  pleased  with  the 
prospect  of  my  lonely  ride  in  a  dark  postal  car, 
but  to  refuse  would  be  mutiny  and  possibly  sep- 
aration from  the  service. 

"Assuming    a    bold    demeanor    I    ran    forward 
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and  just  had  time  to  swing  up  on  the  steps  of 
the  empty  postal  as  the  train/went  ahead.  There 
was  a  glimmer  from  the  stove  at  one  end  that 
kept  ghostly  shadows  dancing  about,  while  sixty 
feet  away  at  the  other  end  it  was  dark  as  a  barn 
at  midnight.  The  car  bounded  up  and  down  and 
sidewise,  as  an  unloaded  car  will  do,  with  noisy 
vibration  and  rattle  of  car  furniture  and  jangle 
of  chains.  My  fears  created  spectral  illusions  of 
grotesque  figures  flitting  about  and  bright,  fierce 
'cat  eyes'  in  the  gloomy  farther  end.  With  palpi- 
tating nerves  I  walked  forward  to  make  my  in- 
spection as  ordered,  with  the  sensation  of  one 
with  a  bayonet  in  front  of  his  breast,  or  who  is 
expecting  to  feel  a  keen  blade  slide  across  his 
throat. 

"There  was  nothing  visible  in  the  thick  dark- 
ness, but  I  could  feel  the  near  presence  of  some- 
one when  I  reached  the  'letter  end'  and  felt  as- 
sured it  was  a  party  undesirable  to  meet.  A  par- 
ticularly cold  wave  passed  down  my  spinal  col- 
umn and  I  expected  unfriendly  hands  to  be  laid 
upon  me.  Trying  desperately  to  shake  off  my 
fears  I  struck  a  match,  and  with  terrified  glance 
saw  six  villainous  looking  tramps  close  around 
me.  A  freezing  sensation  pervaded  my  entire 
anatomy  and  my  attempt  to  yell  produced  only 
a  croak. 

"  'Give  me  a  light,  my  covey,  I  want  to  burn 
some  of  this  yer  weed  from  Havana/  said  one 
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of  them,  taking  the  match  from  my  hand.  He 
glared  at  me  studiously  as  he  sucked  a  vile  pipe 
into  life  and  then  lit  one  of  the  dim  lamps.  A 
better  view  of  the  group  did  not  increase  my 
liking  for  them.  'Anything  valyable  in  your 
clothes?'  said  the  same  one  as  he  made  a  grab 
at  me.  My  limbs  had  regained  activity  and  I 
sprang  behind  the  old-fashioned  wooden  paper 
case.  A  lively  race  ensued  as  we  ran  several 
times  around  the  case.  Finally  he  stopped  and 
seemed  contented  to  make  an  occasional  lunge  at 
me  as  I  dodged  from  one  side  of  the  case  to  the 
other.  His  partners  took  no  part  except  to  jeer 
sarcastically.  'So  you  was  goin'  to  put  us  off, 
was  you?  Hey!'  'Don't  you  know  we're  in  our 
private  car  goin'  to  attend  a'  important  railroad 
meetin'?'  'Expect  to  consolidate  several  big  roads 
and  call  it  the  Bigfo-Penso-Vando  System.  You 
aint  in  our  class  by  no  means,  so  get  out  of 
here.'  I  should  have  been  delighted  to  comply, 
but  could  not  while  the  train  was  running.  After 
what  seemed  an  age  we  stopped  at  a  water  tank, 
and  I  was  cautiously  backing  toward  the  door 
when  Bill  appeared.  He  had  guessed  my  pre- 
dicament, and  I  was  truly  pleased  to  see  him  in 
the  dim  light  coming  through  the  storage  end 
door.  He  grasped  the  situation  at  once  and,  grab- 
bing the  poker,  he  rapped  furiously  with  it  on  the 
big  heater.  Then  his  stage  tone  rang  out,  'I  am 
thy  father's  ghost,  doomed  for  a  certain  term  to 
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walk  the  night  and  for  the  day  confined  to  fast 
in  fires/  My  pursuer  had  started  toward  us,  but 
he  met  Bill  cutting  the  air  with  the  poker,  as  he 
quoted,  'In  thy  face  I  see  thy  fury.  If  we  tarry 
longer  we  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings/ 
The  hobo  returned  to  his  friends  and  they 
opened  the  side  door  and  held  a  conference. 
Their  hesitation  did  not  last  long,  however.  Bill 
threw  a  shovelful  of  hot  coals  among  them  and 
the  shovel  followed  as  he  cried,  'stand  not  on 
the  order  of  your  going,  but  go/  And  they  did 
go  in  great  disorder  out  the  door  and  disappeared, 
while  Bill  and  I  returned  to  our  friends. 

"After  the  mail  was  distributed  Bill  became 
weary  and  lay  on  a  pile  of  sacks  to  sleep,  giving 
us  special  instructions  not  to  disturb  him.  His 
orders  did  not  command  so  much  respect  as  the 
epitaph  of  the  great  Bard  of  Avon — and  the 
Head  Clerk  removed  his  'bones'  without  cere- 
mony and  sent  him  to  hang  the  pouch  rack.  Bill 
retaliated  with  the  remark  of  Hamlet,  'Meet  it  is 
I  set  it  down  that  one  may  smile  and  smile  and 
be  a  villain/ 

"My  first  trip  ended  without  further  excite- 
ment, but  I  have  never  made  a  run  since  that  so 
deeply  impressed  my  memory." 


CHAPTER  VI. 
ON  THE  LECTURE  PLATFORM. 

One  of  the  very  painful  vicissitudes  of  life  is 
to  be  overestimated.  Of  course  it  makes  little  or 
no  difference  to  anyone  who  has  been  dead  and 
gone  a  long  time,  but  to  a  person  who  is  alive 
and  knows  the  mistake  will  be  found  out,  it  is 
unpleasant. 

From  force  of  circumstances  modesty  had  been 
one  of  my  constant  traits  of  character.  All 
things  conspired  to  preserve  that  disposition  until 
I  became  a  Railway  Postal  Clerk,  when  suddenly 
my  Jimpsonhurst  friends  discovered  in  me  won- 
derful ability.  Each  one  considered  himself  the 
original  discoverer  of  my  greatness.  I  was,  how- 
ever, surprised  when  the  financial  committee  of 
the  church  requested  me  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the 
Postal  Service  in  the  interest  of  African  mis- 
sions. The  committee  wisely  sent  the  request  by 
the  hands  of  a  fair  and  persuasive  young  lady. 
"Oh,  Stella,"  I  yelled,  "what  kind  of  a  scheme 
is  this?"  Her  eyes  twinkled  in  anticipation  of 
mirth  as  she  replied,  "JasPer»  don't  complain  of 
your  assignment.  No  good  Postal  Clerk  ever 
does  that.  Memorize  a  few  pages  of  annual  re- 
port* and  you  can  hold  the  audience  spellbound. 
96 
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The  less  they  understand  the  more  they  will  ap- 
preciate you,  perhaps.  Above  all  things  look 
wise."  The  lecture  field  was  so  new  to  me  that 
I  was  really  attracted  by  its  novelty.  I  also  re- 
membered that  Stella  seldom  gave  advice  and 
was  pretty  sure  to  be  right.  She  was  one  of 
those  people  who  do  not  seek  the  responsibility 
of  directing  everyone's  affairs. 

The  lecture  was  advertised  far  and  wide  and 
printed  bills  were  nailed  on  fences  and  trees  along 
the  roads.  It  was  evident  that  everybody  was 
thinking  of  the  lecture  and  expected  to  attend. 
There  was  unusual  activity  in  the  neighborhood, 
which  seemed  to  all  converge  at  the  evening  of 
the  lecture. 

The  church  had  been  profusely  decorated  with 
flags  and  almost  anything  else.  At  the  back  of 
the  pulpit  was  a  large  United  States  map.  On 
one  side  was  a  miniature  real  locomotive,  made 
by  the  juvenile  mechanical  genius  of  the  town. 

At  7  P.  M.  sharp  I  was  escorted  to  the  church 
by  the  lecture  committee.  The  church  was  over- 
flowing, and  people  stood  in  the  aisles  and  on 
the  rear  benches.  With  difficulty  a  way  was 
opened  to  the  pulpit  amid  a  flutter  of  handker- 
chiefs and  clapping  of  hands.  After  making  sev- 
eral bows  I  sat  down  in  a  chair  that  was  too 
large  for  me  and  tried  to  look  dignified,  while  the 
Jimpsonhurst  string  band  played  a  selection  from 
Dudley  Buck.  All  might  have  gone  well  if  I 
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had  been  allowed  to  proceed — but  the  Postmaster 
felt  impelled  to  make  an  introductory  speech.  The 
people  were  aware,  of  course,  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  subject  and  he  could  not  for  a  moment 
divert  their  gaze  from  me.  I  soon  became  pain- 
fully conscious  of  being  the  central  point  of 
vision  for  all  eyes  and  wondered  how  I  looked 
to  them.  I  felt  as  a  statue  would  feel  if  it  could 
feel,  and  I  knew  that  the  least  movement  would 
be  noticed  by  everyone.  I  had  sat  down  with 
my  right  foot  extended  too  far  and  was  not  back 
in  the  chair  enough  to  be  comfortable,  but  a 
strange  inability  to  move  possessed  me.  I  felt 
as  if  my  countenance  were  too  severe  and  tried 
to  relax  my  features.  There  was  an  almost  un- 
controllable desire  to  stroke  my  chin  and  my 
hair  and  make  a  number  of  useless  motions. 
Finally  I  began  to  see  myself  sitting  there,  as  if 
I  had  been  one  of  the  crowd.  The  people,  nearly 
all  of  whom  I  knew,  did  not  seem  like  the  same 
characters  at  all,  but  a  composite  terrible  char- 
acter called  an  audience.  To  make  it  worse,  I  ob- 
served several  waves  of  pink  cross  Stella's  face. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  a  man's  success 
on  the  platform  weighed  so  heavily  with  woman- 
kind. I  only  supposed  she  was  ashamed  of  me. 
The  waiting  period  was  so  long  that  at  last  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  although  frightened  by  the 
audience  I  was  really  its  master.  I  could  say 
"Rise"  and  they  would  all  stand.  I  could  make 
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them  sing.  I  could  induce  the  ladies  to  take  off 
their  hats.  I  could  compel  them  to  listen  for  an 
hour  to  things  that  might  not  interest  them  in 
the  least.  Some  of  the  advantage  possessed  by 
an  orator  became  apparent  to  me  and  I  breathed 
easier.  I  really  went  to  the  other  extreme  and 
wanted  to  signal  for  someone  to  pull  the  Post- 
master's coat  tail.  I  wondered  what  Bill  Hayes 
would  do  if  I  should  violently  throw  a  hymn  book 
at  him.  The  preliminary  remarks  were  so  long 
that  I  almost  forgot  that  I  was  to  speak  and  was 
startled  when  the  Pastor  said  "JasPer  Hunnicut 
will  now  address  you." 

I  would  not  advise  people  without  oratorical 
ability  to  go  on  the  lecture  platform.  However, 
my  success  was  more  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. I  began  by  reading  some  statistics  from 
the  General  Superintendent's  Report,  including  a 
few  pages  of  casualties.  Almost  anyone  can  read 
from  plain  print  even  to  a  crowd.  Then  I  began 
on  various  passages  which  I  had  memorized  from 
speeches  made  in  Conventions  of  Postal  Clerks. 
I  had  these  well  learned,  but  could  not  remember 
which  came  first  and  therefore  delivered  my  en- 
tire speech  backward.  This  did  not  seem  to 
make  any  difference  to  the  audience.  I  made  no 
attempt  to  be  humorous,  but  they  occasionally 
laughed  when  I  intended  to  be  very  serious. 
There  was  so  much  applause  at  the  close  that  I 
was  suspicious  of  its  meaning. 
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The  minister  arose  to  say  that  he  had  never 
before  fully  understood  the  Postal  Service,  when 
an  old  gentleman  with  long  whiskers  requested 
me  to  tell  them  what  the  Railway  Mail  Service 
would  be  in  one  hundred  years  to  come.  This 
almost  took  my  breath,  but  I  ventured  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  which  were  merely  a  repetition  of 
things  I  had  heard  in  our  crew: 

"To  describe  the  Postal  Service  of  one  hundred 
years  hence  would  be  a  severe  strain  to  a  reason- 
able imagination.  Going  backward  only  within 
the  memory  of  many  people  now  living  we  find 
the  entire  mail  being  carried  by  one  man  and 
a  horse  on  routes  over  which  ten  or  fifteen  cars 
loaded  with  mail  now  roll  daily.  Within  this 
period  the  trail  of  the  Indian  and  wild  animal 
has  become  a  road  of  steel.  The  little  locomotives 
of  fifty  years  ago  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  and 
killed  numberless  milch  cows,  but  no  postal  clerks 
looked  out  from  the  train  or  threw  off  pouches 
as  they  jolted  along  on  the  rough  tracks.  There 
were  no  through  trains,  no  sleeping  cars,  no  uni- 
form standard  of  time,  no  reliable  connections  for 
any  point. 

"Only  about  forty  years  ago  the  first  distribu- 
tion of  mail  en  route  was  made.  Our  late  Hon. 
General  Superintendent  Capt.  Jas.  E.  White  saw 
the  infancy  of  this  Service  and  has  had  more  to 
do  with  its  development  than  any  other  man. 
The  system  conceived  by  Armstrong  and  worked 
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out  by  Captain  White  and  others  has  been  ex- 
panded, but  never  changed,  so  wisely  did  they 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  system. 

"In  one  hundred  years  hence  through  trains 
will  be  scheduled  at  one  hundred  miles  an  hour. 
The  tracks  will  be  straight.  The  motive  power 
electricity  and  trains  will  be  built  for  the  least 
air  resistance,  like  a  ship  for  the  water.  A  train 
will  then  leave  New  York  at  3  A.  M.  with  the 
morning  papers  and  deliver  mail  to  Pittsburg 
people  at  7 130  A.  M.  Indianapolis  1 1 130  A.  M., 
St.  Louis  2  P.  M.,  Kansas  City  5  P.  M.,  and  un- 
load mail  and  passengers  in  Denver  at  10  P.  M. 
of  the  same  day.  At  various  points  carloads  of 
mail,  with  clerks  to  handle  it,  will  be  switched  off 
to  various  distant  cities  north  and  south.  From 
the  icy  north  to  the  genial  south  will  be  but  the 
passage  of  a  night. 

"Westward  the  Star  of  progress  will  continue 
on  its  journey  around  the  world,  and  Americans 
will  not  be  missing  in  the  advancing  ranks.  The 
Behring  Sea  tunnel  will  be  constructed,  although 
Russia  is  afraid  of  our  enterprise.  Electric  trains 
will  run  between  all  continents.  American  enter- 
prise will  overspread  the  world.  Michigan  lum- 
bermen will  operate  sawmills  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Himalayas.  Iowa  horse  men  will  own  stock 
farms  in  Thibet.  A  'York  State'  man  will  raise 
goats  in  Cashmere.  A  Chicago  firm  will  drill 
numerous  artesian  wells  in  Arabia,  while  a  Louisi- 
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ana  gentleman  will  raise  sugar  cane  in  the  orig- 
inal land  of  Cain. 

"The  wonderful  R.  M.  S.  will  not  fall  behind 
the  other  agents  of  civilization.  From  Calcutta  to 
Constantinople,  from  Vladivostock  to  Jerusalem, 
the  postal  cars  will  run.  From  Panama  to 
Patagonia,  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  from  Mozem- 
bique  to  Senegambia,  the  mail  clerks  will  scatter 
blessings  to  mankind.  Kinky-headed  newsboys 
will  pick  up  the  'Outside'  newspaper  bundles 
before  they  stop  rolling  and  run  down  African 
streets  yelling  'Mawnin'  papah.  All  about  de 
big  stawm  at  Zanzibah.'  The  Damascus  Blade 
will  be  sold  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Ararat  the  same 
day  of  publication.  A  Sahara  oasis  woman  will 
obtain  the  Abyssinian  Farmer's  prize  for  securing 
the  largest  number  of  new  subscribers.  The 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  will  complain  that  his  In- 
dianapolis Star  arrived  one  day  late,  and  the 
Ohio  man  who  is  farming  in  Swat  will  cause 
trouble  because  his  mail  from  Xenia  is  eight  days 
on  the  road  instead  of  seven.  The  dusky  Soudan 
miss  will  know  how  much  time  is  required  for 
letters  to  reach  her  lover  in  a  New  York  barber 
shop,  and  a  Prince  of  India  will  know  when  to 
expect  a  letter  from  his  Kentucky  sweetheart. 
The  king  of  Timbuctoo  will  dislocate  his  ankle 
running  after  a  train  to  mail  a  postal  card  order 
for  a  suit  of  clothes  from  Philadelphia.  Clerks 
will  have  orders  for  delivery  of  mail  from  fast 
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trains  as  follows:  'at  Makarooroo  throw  off  in 
front  of  the  bread  fruit  tree/  'at  Mecca  deliver 
just  after  passing  the  Sacred  Stone/  The  'farthest 
people/  the  contented  Chinese,  the  ignorant  brood 
of  Jolo  and  Cebu  will  watch  for  the  coming  of 
the  morning  mail.  The  lazy  natives  of  the  jungle 
will  want  to  see  the  funny  pictures.  The  un- 
speakable Turk  will  part  with  his  coin  for  some 
gaudy  publication.  The  learned  Brahmin  will  de- 
sire to  read  the  opinions  of  Chicago  University. 
Travel  will  be  so  extensive  and  luxurious  that 
people  of  all  nations  will  know  each  other. 
Rulers  cannot  precipitate  war  because  their  sub- 
jects will  not  fight  their  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Peace  will  prevail  and  the  Hague  Tribunal  will 
be  busy  all  the  year. 

"American  civilization,  which  claims  relation- 
ship with  Christianity  on  the  mammon  side  of 
the  house,  will  by  that  time  have  overspread  the 
weaker  nations  and  the  railway  mail  service  will 
be  its  strong  right  arm.  Farther  around  the 
world  it  will  go  until  up  against  the  back  yard 
of  Europe,  and  if  the  European  nations  do  not 
move  to  a  more  lively  tune  of  progress  we  will 
get  over  the  fence  and  teach  them  our  modern 
R.  M.  S.  and  other  up-to-date  institutions." 

I  was  rather  surprised  at  my  own  ability  to 
tell  the  audience  what  I  had  heard  from  authori- 
ties, such  as  Clerk  in  Charge  Whittler,  Burnside 
and  Stickington,  and  I  forgot  to  tell  them  it  was 
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not  original.  I  was  the  recipient  of  great  ap- 
plause, but  Stella  advised  me  to  leave  the  lecture 
business  while  my  laurels  were  green.  I  over- 
heard one  of  the  audience  remark  as  he  hitched 
up  his  team  to  go  home,  "That  was  rather  a 
tough  story,  but  of  course  he  knows." 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  JIMPSONHURST  AVALANCHE. 

Horace  Greely  Nabb  was  a  tall,  slim  young 
man,  with  a  keen  visage,  sharp  black  eyes  and 
swarthy  complexion.  His  neck  was  adapted  to 
high-standing  collars.  His  hands  extended  far 
below  his  cuffs.  His  high  forehead  seemed  to 
have  grown  up  through  his  hair,  almost  creating 
a  bare  spot.  He  was  the  editor,  proprietor  and 
publisher  of  the  Jimpsonhurst  Avalanche.  In 
fact,  he  was  also  the  compositor  and  pressman. 
He  often  alluded  to  his  editorial  staff,  but  this 
evidently  was  composed  of  his  country  corre- 
spondents. The  outside  pages  of  his  paper  were 
sent  to  him  each  week  ready  printed. 

These  pages  contained  the  most  important  gen- 
eral news  and  some  advertisements  and  was  fur- 
nished to  him  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  pound. 
He  had  then  only  to  fill  up  the  two  inside  pages 
with  the  products  of  his  pen  and  shears.  As 
the  paper  was  small  he  had  spare  time  for  numer- 
ous excursions  over  the  country  on  a  bicycle  "in 
the  interest  of  his  periodical."  The  usual  result 
of  a  tour  was  the  delivery  to  his  office  of  a  quan- 
tity of  potatoes,  sheaf  oats,  pumpkins  or  other 
farm  products  in  payment  of  subscriptions  to  his 
107 
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paper.  Editor  Nabb  always  placed  some  of  these 
things  in  his  office  as  an  "exhibition  of  the  mag- 
nificent crops  produced  by  the  Scientific  Agri- 
culturists of  the  County/'  I  suppose  this  made 
the  people  who  had  paid  for  the  paper  glad. 

The  number  of  subscribers  was  450.  The  sub- 
scription price  was  $i  per  year.  The  "ads"  were 
not  very  high  in  price,  and  after  paying  for  the 
"patent  outsides"  his  margin  of  profit  was  little. 
Howeer,  the  circulation  was  entirely  within  the 
County  and  no  postage  was  required,  thanks  tc  a 
paternal  Government. 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  do  justice  to  Nabb. 
When  I  was  a  very  little  fellow  and  he  was  the 
biggest  boy  in  school  he  managed  to  be  editor 
of  the  school  paper  nearly  all  the  time.  During 
that  time  he  had  been  unmerciful  to  me  in  the 
"personal  columns."  The  motto  of  his  paper  at 
first  was  "Pultum  in  Marvo,"  but  he  discovered 
that  something  was  wrong  with  his  Latin.  Then 
he  adopted  "Hew  to  the  line ;  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  will."  As  a  sensitive  little  boy  I 
thought  he  hewed  mortally  near  my  heart  every 
Friday  afternoon  when  the  paper  was  read.  He 
was  noted  for  relating  family  history  and  for  his 
puns.  As  much  as  I  disliked  to  have  my  per- 
sonal affairs  paraded,  the  wretchedness  of  the 
puns  hurt  me  the  most.  The  little  girl  of  my 
choice  was  named  Stella  Coyner.  Nabb  loved 
to  perpetrate  most  painful  puns  on  her  name. 
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Here  is  one — "Why  is  Jasper  Hunnicut  like  poor 
pussy?"  Ans.  "Because  he  wants  a  Coyner." 
Everybody  of  course  became  mirthful.  I  only 
looked  red  and  confused,  but  Stella  could  not  en- 
dure such  literature  and  be  silent.  I  could  see 
her  eyes  flash  as  she  whispered  with  emphasis, 
"Well;  laugh  and  make  everybody  hate  you." 
And  the  very  next  Friday  the  question  would  be 
asked,  "Why  is  Jasper  like  Jack  Horner?"  Ans. 
"Because  he  has  gone  back  to  his  Coyner."  Again 
the  stars  gleamed  and  a  little  foot  stamped  as 
Stella  said  in  a  stage  whisper,  "Laugh  and  show 
your  ignorance."  But  time  passed  on — as  it  is 
wont  to  do,  and  the  grown-up  editor  caused  me 
pain,  although  in  a  different  way.  Instead  of 
sarcasm  directed  at  my  childish  helplessness  he 
now  painfully  praised  my  efficiency  as  a  postal 
clerk.  I  was  "nearing  the  top  round  of  the  ladder 
of  fame."  I  was  "soaring  to  success."  I  was  an 
"example  to  the  youth  of  the  land."  But  every- 
thing was  superlative  with  him.  A  bride  was  al- 
ways "graceful  and  beautifully  gowned"  and  the 
wedding  a  "recherche  affair."  A  stable  on  fire 
was  a  "holocaust"  and  a  windstorm  an  "upheaval 
of  the  elements."  Common  occurrences  loomed 
up  like  events  in  history.  The  neighborhood 
seemed  flooded  with  sensations.  The  headlines 
were  extravagant  adjectives  and  adverbs  not  al- 
ways warranted  by  the  matter  which  followed. 
For  example: 
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Brilliant  was  the  event — Corn  shucking,  games 
and  pumpkin  pie  at  John  Hankinson's  new  barn. 

"Matchless  is  Squire  Brown's  crop  of  squashes. 

"Ghoulish  was  the  deed.  Jake  Branson  fired  his 
gun  under  a  haystack  at  a  rabbit  and  set  it  on 
fire.  (Did  not  say  which  was  afire.) 

"Radiant  was  the  bride  Zack  Higgs  led  to  the 
altar." 

On  the  editorial  page  it  was  astounding  to  note 
the  freedom  with  which  he  took  up  the  most  pro- 
found subjects  and  followed  the  same  by  very 
insignificant  local  affairs.  Here  are  two  consecu- 
tive paragraphs: 

"In  European  politics  prodigious  events  have 
followed  each  other  with  bewildering  rapidity. 
We  see  the  Latin  peoples  (notably  Spain)  fading 
out  among  the  world  powers  as  if  the  prophecy 
of  Daniel  were  about  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  end  of 
'a  time,  times  and  half  a  time/  "  The  next  read, 
"It  is  mighty  near  certain  that  widow  Black's 
lost  cow  is  not  lost  at  all,  but  some  pusilani- 
mous  scamp  has  driven  her  off  either  for  mean- 
ness or  for  milk.  Widow  Black  says  she  put  up 
the  fence  after  she  drove  her  in  the  lot  and  she 
says  she  heard  her  bawl  before  she  went  to  bed. 
It  is  certain  she  wouldn't  have  been  there  that 
long  if  she  hadn't  put  up  the  fence,  as  she  is 
rather  breachy  any  way.  Somebody  has  played 
a  mean  trick  on  a  defenseless  widow.  She  is  a 
red  muley  with  black  spots." 
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The  next  paragraph  took  up  the  sermon  of  the 
previous  Sunday  where  the  minister  ended  and 
went  much  farther  into  the  subject  than  the 
preacher  dared  to  penetrate. 

Alliteration  was  also  a  hobby  upon  which  Nabb 
rode  into  prominence.  The  mind  could  scarcely 
free  itself  from  the  jingle  of  such  sentences.  A 
donation  party  caused  the  following:  "Peace, 
Plenty  and  Piety  prevail.  Popular  Preacher  pre- 
sented with  potatoes/'  Another  case,  "Jerky 
Johnson  jumps  from  justice."  Another,  "Merry 
maidens  mingle  mirth  with  moneymaking  and 
marshmallows." 

Nabb  never  had  been  a  favorite  with  the  girls. 
He  didn't  care  much  for  them  and  always  talked 
about  the  Avalanche.  Besides  he  never  had  money 
enough  to  take  them  anywhere  unless  they  could 
walk.  However,  it  was  a  girl  that  finally  turned 
the  tide  of  his  affairs  and  led  on  to  fame  and 
fortune. 

One  winter  day  a  young  lady  from  Chicago 
arrived  in  Jimpsonhurst  to  visit  her  grandparents. 
She  had  a  rather  plain  but  thoughtful  face.  She 
was  somewhat  fat.  Her  complexion  was  fair, 
changing  to  pink  when  the  air  was  cold.  Her 
eyes  were  sky  blue  and  her  hair  the  color  of  a 
flame  of  burning  brush.  She  wore  a  good  deal 
of  blue  and  had  a  white  muff  and  white  feather 
boa. 

Nabb's  first  sight  of  her  was  in  church  and  his 
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face  gleamed  as  if  illuminated  by  a  coal  oil  lamp. 
His  eyes  never  wandered  from  her  during  the 
service  and  she  must  have  become  photographed 
on  his  brain.  In  five  minutes  after  the  service 
ended  he  was  walking  between  the  young  lady 
and  her  grandmother  to  their  home.  She  had 
been  pleased  when  told  that  he  was  an  editor,  and 
said,  "I  am  typewriter  for  an  editor  in  Chicago. 
I  think  editors  are  real  nice."  Mr.  Nabb  called 
in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  evening  took  the 
young  lady  to  church.  On  Monday  she  called 
at  the  Avalanche  office  with  her  grandfather  and 
a  love  affair  geared  for  speed  came  into  sight. 
Social  functions  were  numerous  that  week  and 
the  editor  and  red-headed  girl  were  always  in 
evidence.  Mr.  Nabb  printed  a  whole  page  of 
poetry  and  mentioned  the  Chicago  girl  fourteen 
times  in  the  social  columns.  It  was  apparent  that 
the  week  was  very  short  and  very  sweet  to  them. 
Sunday  night  came  and  she  was  to  return  to 
Chicago  the  next  day.  After  coming  home  from 
church  they  lingered  on  the  little  front  porch. 
They  could  not  talk  much  in  the  house  because 
her  grandparents  slept  in  the  parlor.  She  re- 
marked sadly,  "Tomorrow  I  am  going  and  will 
not  see  you  again  for  a  year,  unless  you  come 
to  Chicago."  "I  don't  see  how  I  can,"  he  said, 
taking  her  hand.  "It  is  too  expensive."  The 
pathos  of  hopeless  love  was  in  his  voice.  "I  will 
wear  out  my  Blick  writing  to  you,"  was  the  soft 
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reply  as  she  shifted  to  the  right  and  left,  but 
did  not  let  go  of  his  hand.  He  took  both  hands 
and  spoke  as  only  a  lover  can  speak  once  in  his 
life.  "You  are  all  the  world  to  me.  I  need  you 
in  my  life.  I  need  you  in  my  business,  which 
is  about  to  collapse.  But  you  are  going  away. 
I  shall  lose  you  as  the  absent  Enoch  Arden  always 
loses  some  way  or  other.  This  is  my  last  sight 
of  your  dear  face."  He  held  her  at  arm's  length 
by  both  hands.  She  loosed  one  hand  to  get  her 
handkerchief  and  took  a  step  nearer.  "I  shall 
cry,''  she  said.  "I  would  rather  lose  my  job  and 
twelve  dollars  a  week  than  hear  you  talk  so." 
With  a  sob  her  head  dropped  on  his  shoulder. 
The  sleeve  of  his  chinchilla  overcoat  encircled 
the  blue  cloak  and  his  face  was  pressed  against 
the  feather  boa.  All  was  silent  as  the  moon- 
beams that  fell  on  them.  At  last  she  whispered, 
"My  soul  shall  remain  in  Jimpsonhurst."  "Then 
why  not  let  your  physical  anatomy  remain  here 
also  and  save  car  fare?"  he  whispered.  There 
was  a  nestling  movement,  a  happy  waiting  mo- 
ment and  the  girl  pronounced  the  motto  of  her 
town  "I  will."  Her  grandfather  thought  he 
heard  something  and  opened  the  door.  The 
happy  scene  was  over  and  a  new  era  had  dawned 
upon  the  town.  She  did  not  return  to  Chicago, 
but  telegraphed  her  resignation  to  the  editor  of 
the  "Windy  Hemisphere."  In  just  two  months 
she  became  Mrs.  Nabb.  Her  presence  in  the  town 
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produced  new  social  activity  and  before  the  wed- 
ding there  had  been  numerous  "parties"  in  addi- 
tion to  three  "quiltings"  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  couple  and  a  "linen  shower,"  a  "kitchen 
shower"  and  "china  shower."  They  began  house- 
keeping with  what  had  been  given  them  in  two 
rooms  over  the  Avalanche  office.  But  from 
that  day  Nabb's  misdirected  energies  took  a  defi- 
nite course.  First  the  paper  advocated  a  "neater 
Jimpsonhurst"  and  "the  woodpiles  must  go"  be- 
came the  watchword.  Soon  the  street  ceased  to 
be  a  chip  yard  and  the  scene  of  so  much  unwilling 
industry.  Then  another  wave  of  progress  beat 
in  upon  the  town  and  white  wash  on  fences  and 
walls  became  compulsory.  Jimpsonhurst  now  be- 
came fair  to  look  upon.  The  duck  pond  was 
walled  in  and  called  a  lake  and  "Aquatic  park" 
was  established  around  it.  Untidiness  or  lack  of 
symmetry  now  could  not  be  tolerated. 

The  Avalanche  was  born  anew  and  christened 
The  Avalanche  and  Farmers'  Guide.  It  was 
changed  to  a  monthly  in  magazine  form  and  the 
subscription  price  reduced  to  fifty  cents  a  year. 
Agents  were  allowed  fifty  per  cent  commission 
and  the  mailing  list  grew  far  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  plant.  Mrs.  Nabb  took  the  subscrip- 
tion list  and  went  to  see  her  friends  in  Chicago. 
It  seems  they  had  confidence  in  her  and  when 
she  came  back  it  was  announced  that  an  extensive 
plant  would  be  erected.  Jimpsonhurst  stood  with 
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its  mouth  open  at  the  folly  of  placing  the  machin- 
ery of  a  modern  newspaper  plant  in  the  town. 
A  handsome  building  soon  took  the  place  of  the 
old  shack  in  which  the  paper  had  been  published 
and  Mrs.  Nabb  seemed  to  feel  very  much  at 
home  in  the  elegant  office  apartments. 

Farmers  had  been  prosperous  and  advertise- 
ments placed  in  the  Farmers'  Guide  yielded  im- 
mediate returns.  Large  firms,  therefore,  offered 
marvelous  sums  for  space  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  copies  sent  out.  It  became  profitable,  there- 
fore, to  send  the  paper  even  to  people  who  had 
not  subscribed.  Every  newspaper  is  allowed  to 
send  an  amount  equal  to  its  paid  subscription  as 
"sample  copies"  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  postage 
per  pound  to  people  who  have  not  paid  for  the 
paper. 

Nabb  exceeded  this  proportion  many  times  over 
in  order  to  increase  the  value  of  advertising  space. 
His  arrest  was  ordered,  but  he  suddenly  made  a 
trip  south  for  his  health  and  the  matter  was  set- 
tled in  some  way.  This  notoriety  helped  the  pa- 
per and  the  subscription  list  went  above  the  hun- 
dred thousand  mark.  Everybody  in  Jimpsonhurst 
could  obtain  work  in  the  publishing  house  and 
money  circulated  in  the  town  as  never  before. 
Many  neat  cottages  were  built  and  cement  pave- 
ments were  pressed  by  feet  more  accustomed  to 
a  grassy  path.  Electric  lights  from  Nabb's  plant 
dispelled  the  gloom  that  hovered  over  the  town 
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at  night.  Wealthy  farmers  moved  into  town  and 
erected  fine  residences.  Nabb  and  his  wife  built 
themselves  an  elegant  home  near  the  thick  woods 
at  one  side  of  town  and  went  back  and  forth  in 
an  automobile. 

To  increase  his  business  he  advertised  in  his 
paper  a  class  of  goods  of  his  own  and  established 
a  mail  order  house,  from  which  were  sent  out  in 
great  numbers  articles  of  use  or  ornament  or 
curiosity.  It  was  claimed  occasionally  that  his 
paper  was  not  sufficiently  devoted  to  news,  liter- 
ature or  matters  of  general  interest  as  required  of 
periodicals  enjoying  a  one  cent  per  pound  rate 
of  postage.  However,  he  managed  to  continue 
with  an  increasing  circulation.  As  a  single  copy 
weighed  but  one-fourth  of  a  pound  it  required 
only  three  cents  postage  for  one  copy  for  one 
year  and  the  profits  from  advertising  became  im- 
mense. To  find  use  for  the  money  flowing  stead- 
ily in  he  built  an  electric  line  to  the  city.  Then 
he  purchased  a  city  residence  and  went  back  and 
forth  in  a  private  electric  car,  with  elegant  buffet 
and  boudoir  appointments.  Presently  his  paper 
was  but  one  of  his  sources  of  income  and  his 
visits  were  only  occasional.  His  old  neighbors 
said  his  bearing  was  cool  and  distant.  But  he 
was  not  changed.  Once  it  had  been  the  stolid 
demeanor  of  proud  poverty  and  now  it  was  that 
of  care  from  too  much  accumulation.  Mrs.  Nabb 
remained  fat  and  fair  and  with  a  disposition  to 
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go  in  a  direct  line  after  what  she  desired.  She 
did  many  generous  things  for  the  little  town,  but 
without  at  all  posing  as  a  benefactress.  Jimpson- 
hurst  was  brought  up  to  date,  but  the  charm  of 
its  easy-going  existence  was  lost.  The  dont-care, 
take-time-to-enjoy-yourself  air  was  gone;  the 
sociability  of  sawing  wood  and  picking  up  chips 
together  on  the  sidewalk;  the  neighborly  gossip 
of  the  milkmaids  in  front  of  their  homes.  The 
men  and  boys  pitching  horse  shoes  and  playing 
marbles  on  the  quiet  street;  the  grocery  loafers 
the  jimpson,  the  iron  weed  and  dog  fennel,  the 
leaves  blowing  about  the  dusty  street  in  autumn, 
the  hissing  ganders  all  the  time,  the  content  of  an 
unexpectant  existence  no  longer  exists.  Old 
Jimpsonhurst  has  lost  its  primitive  charm  and  it 
is  all  due  to  the  red-headed  typewriter  from  Chi- 
cago. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
FLOOD  AND  FAMINE. 

One  very  pleasant  afternoon  in  March  our  crew 
of  seven  clerks  began  a  tour  of  duty  unaware  that 
our  trip  would  be  extended  several  hundred  miles 
and  three  days  longer  than  usual  in  time.  As  a 
rule  postal  clerks  take  on  their  runs  very  little 
surplus  money.  From  plenty  to  want  was  not 
therefore  a  long  stride. 

The  per  capita  cash  assets  of  our  crew  was 
$1.85.  In  addition  each  man  carried  something 
to  eat.  Whittler,  our  clerk  in  charge,  had  a  tur- 
key drum  bone  and  some  bread  and  butter 
wrapped  in  a  newspaper.  Burnside  expected  to 
support  life  on  a  few  dainty  slices  of  buttered 
bread  and  a  cup  of  jelly.  Others  had  ten-cent 
lunchboxes,  containing  each  two  bun  sandwiches, 
a  piece  of  pie,  a  pickle  and  a  toothpick.  Mr. 
Nixes  had  a  basket  of  lunch  put  up  so  delicately 
by  his  landlady  that  we  knew  she  was  in  love 
with  him.  Nixes  had  always  been  a  puzzle  to  us. 
We  knew  nothing  about  him  except  by  inference. 
His  language  and  manners  indicated  association 
with  very  intelligent  and  cultured  people.  He 
was  only  twenty-four  years  old,  but  had  seen 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union.  It  was  evident 
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that  he  had  been  more  fond  of  roving  than  of 
business  and  had  perhaps  traveled  a  good  deal  on 
the  head  end  of  a  baggage  car.  His  face  would 
certainly  look  well  on  the  stage.  He  had  very 
heavy  locks  of  black  hair,  worn  rather  long.  His 
voice  was  deep  and  resonant,  and  he  could  send  a 
sentence  on  its  way  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  weight 
and  measure. 

Early  on  this  memorable  day  it  grew  dark  in 
the  mail  car.  We  turned  the  lamps  higher  and 
did  not  at  first  notice  the  ominous  sky  in  the 
north.  Thence  came  a  wide-spreading  cloud, 
black  as  night,  pierced  by  forked  lightning,  fierce 
and  constant.  Soon  we  ran  into  a  terrible  storm 
of  rain.  Stickington,  who  did  the  local  work, 
said  he  could  not  see  a  pouch  hanging  on  a  crane. 
It  was  certainly  a  wet  and  unpleasant  task  to 
catch  the  mail  in  such  a  torrent  as  came  from 
the  sky.  The  storm  was  majestic  in  its  black- 
ness, alternating  thickest  gloom  with  electric  bril- 
liancy. How  the  water  poured  on  the  metal  roof 
and  beat  on  the  windows!  Rapidly  it  filled  the 
ditches  on  each  side  of  the  track  and  grew  into 
lakes  on  the  level  fields.  Slower  and  slower  we 
went,  and  the  engineer  felt  his  way  over  the  gorged 
culverts  like  a  timid  horse  trying  a  shaky  bridge 
with  his  foot.  Now  the  water  came  over  the 
tracks  in  places  and  the  "cowcatcher"  plowed  a 
watery  furrow  before  us. 

The  faithful  section-men,  who  feel  as  much  in- 
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terest  in  the  road  as  its  president,  appeared  on 
the  scene  wet  as  drowned  rodents.  Little  could 
they  do  except  to  watch  the  damage,  but  they 
threw  a  spadeful  of  dirt  here  and  there  for  ap- 
pearance sake.  It  was  one  of  those  noted  down- 
falls, when  like  a  sponge  the  atmosphere  is  wrung 
out.  The  water  seemed  literally  piled  up  on  the 
ground,  undecided  which  way  to  flow.  No  art 
or  experience  of  a  civil  engineer  proves  sufficient 
to  guard  against  the  apparent  caprice  of  nature 
in  furnishing  too  much  of  nature's  greatest  bless- 
ing. When  the  railroad  officials  are  convinced 
that  their  track  is  above  all  possible  floods,  from 
some  unexpected  source  the  torrent  comes.  Where 
water  never  flowed  before  a  deluge  pours,  sweep- 
ing away  embankments  and  retaining  walls  and 
holding  without  dispute  the  right  of  way  until 
pleased  to  depart.  Then  the  wise  engineers  get 
together  to  "take  levels"  and  plan  how  to  spend 
more  money  on  other  unreliable  works. 

We  could  feel  the  uncertain  tracks  yielding 
beneath  us  as  we  slowly  moved  along,  piloted  by 
our  water-soaked  friends  of  the  "section"  walking 
on  the  track  ahead.  We  learned  of  bridges  gone 
down  behind  us  and  earnestly  calculated  our 
chances  for  escape  if  our  car  should  turn  upside 
down  in  the  raging  flood. 

When  morning  dawned  through  the  vapor  we 
had  not  traveled  far  and  had  stopped  at  a  little 
town  that  was  now  an  island  in  a  sea  of  unknown 
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extent.  Ahead  of  us  was  a  "fill"  cut  in  two  by 
the  water,  but  here  was  a  branch  line  that  might 
lead  to  our  destination  by  a  circuitous  route. 
Courtesy  requires  that  even  rival  roads  can  use 
the  tracks  of  another  in  an  emergency. 

With  many  tedious  delays  we  traveled  this  new 
route  all  day,  vainly  endeavoring  to  dispatch  our 
mail  by  any  possible  connection.  This  route 
ended,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  at  a  bridge 
with  the  middle  span  washed  away.  Then  we 
backed  very  slowly  many  miles  and  struck  out 
on  another  branch  road  not,  however,  in  the 
right  direction. 

Two  days  after  our  start  we  were  far  away 
from  our  own  line  and  still  many  miles  from  our 
destination.  The  water  had  subsided  in  the  small 
streams,  but  the  large  ones  were  now  dangerous. 
The  third  night  out  the  train  stood  still  and  we 
slept  soundly  in  the  postal  car  on  our  beds  of 
empty  sacks.  Morning  came.  It  was  Sunday 
and  the  sun  shone  clear  on  the  clean-washed 
earth.  We  sent  out  an  exploring  party  and  found 
that  we  were  in  a  beautiful  little  city,  where  we 
should  remain  until  the  river  became  less  turb- 
ulent. A  sad  thought  occurred  to  us.  We  were 
among  strangers  and  our  pocketbooks  were  empty. 
We  had  patronized  lunch  counters  too  freely  on 
our  long  detour  and  now  bur  total  cash  balance 
amounted  to  only  forty-five  cents.  I  had  squan- 
dered on  sandwiches  and  coffee  all  my  available 
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capital.  Nixes  declared  he  was  "without  scrip 
or  money  in  his  purse."  Burnside  was  "absolutely 
without  funds."  Socialism  prevailed  and  from 
the  common  fund  we  obtained  provisions  for  a 
morning  meal,  but  alas  for  a  Sunday  dinner.  I 
had  thought  of  a  situation  of  this  kind  before, 
but  had  never  been  confronted  by  the  reality. 
To  those  who  are  a  stranger  to  the  feeling  I  will 
say  that  it  cuts  with  a  sharp  edge.  I  pity  those 
who  must  get  used  to  it. 

Nixes  always  had  a  quotation.  This  time  it 
was — "I  cannot  dig,  to  beg  I  am  ashamed,"  but 
he  added,  "perhaps  I  can  borrow."  This  plan 
was  approved  by  all  and  we  decided  to  send 
Nixes  and  Stickington  out  to  negotiate  a  loan. 
They  went  in  different  directions  and  in  about 
an  hour  returned,  both  empty  handed.  Stick,  said 
he,  "could  not  float  our  bonds  even  in  the  river." 
Nixes  had  been  informed  that  people  with  a  tale 
of  woe  were  not  desired  in  this  city.  In  fact, 
people  who  worked  for  a  living  were  merely  tol- 
erated. It  was  a  town  of  refined  people  and  the 
"poor  could  not  be  encouraged  to  remain  by 
money  advanced  to  them."  "Oh,  wouldn't  I  like 
to  preach  a  sermon  to  these  miserable  sinners," 
he  declared  at  the  end  of  his  story.  "If  you  can 
do  that,"  said  Stickington,  "we  shall  all  dine  to- 
day at  the  swell  hotel  yonder,  that  now  appears 
so  near  and  yet  so  far.  The  wolf  of  hunger  shall 
be  foiled  in  his  pursuit.  I  found  a  conference  in 
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progress  at  the  hotel.  They  are  in  trouble  on 
this  side  of  the  river  because  all  the  ministers 
live  on  the  other  side  and  cannot  cross  over  on 
account  of  the  unsafe  condition  of  the  bridges. 
It  now  devolves  upon  the  Rev.  Nixes  to  fill  the 
pulpit  at  the  large  church  nearby  and  receive  the 
collection  for  his  services."  He  added,  "I  have 
an  idea  you  are  a  sort  of  misfit  preacher,  anyway." 

Nixes  arose  to  the  occasion  and  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  benefit  these  people's  souls  and  our 
bodies.  We  sent  word  to  the  committee  and  al- 
lowed Nixes  to  select  anything  from  our  wear- 
ing apparel  that  would  become  a  minister.  We 
scattered  and  came  to  the  church  separately  and 
watched  Nixes  go  upon  the  pulpit  seemingly  as 
much  at  ease  as  if  in  the  mail  car.  He  had  all 
the  movements  of  a  real  preacher.  He  conversed 
gravely  with  the  Deacons.  He  moved  the  Bible 
and  other  books  slightly  on  the  stand,  and  laid 
his  notes  and  dollar  watch  in  the  proper  place. 
His  "notes/'  I  think,  consisted  only  of  his  text 
on  the  back  of  a  "check  record." 

The  large  church  overflowed.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  flowers  and  perfumes  and  rustle  of 
silks.  The  music  was  grand,  the  people  expectant. 
He  spoke  as  follows  from  a  text  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Daniel: 

"  'Many  shall  run  to  and  fro  and  knowledge 
shall  be  increased.'  A  long  while  ago  there  lived 
in  the  city  of  Babylon  a  man  named  Daniel.  He 
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had  come  unwillingly  to  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, but  made  the  best  of  it  and  became  a  useful 
citizen.  His  way  of  doing  things  so  pleased  the 
Almighty  that  he  was  allowed  to  look  down  the 
colonnade  of  centuries  and  see  the  day  in  which 
we  live.  The  calcium  light  of  prophecy  pierced 
the  long  night  of  ignorance  and  stagnation  and 
showed  Daniel  a  day  of  activity  and  thought.  In 
that  better  day  which  was  thrown  upon  the  can- 
vas people  should  run  to  and  fro.  Perhaps  he 
saw  moving  pictures  of  the  Empire  State  Ex- 
press, the  Pennsylvania  Limited,  the  luxurious 
Knickerbocker,  or  Overland  Flyer,  with  palatial 
equipment.  He  may  have  seen  the  postal  clerks 
on  fast-moving  trains,  distributing  with  skilled 
fingers  a  multitude  of  messages.  He  may  have 
seen  the  throng  of  people  that  flock  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west.  That  hurry  southward  to  find 
endless  summers  and  flee  northward  to  the  cool 
lakes  in  the  ardent  months.  To  and  fro  run  the 
commercal  men  and  the  abundance  of  one  local- 
ity is  exchanged  for  the  unused  luxury  of  other 
people.  From  tropical  groves  the  sweet  and 
juicy  fruit  loads  down  a  fleet  of  steamers.  The 
ships  turn  back  laden  with  our  grain  and  machin- 
ery, our  civilization  and  our  Christianity  in  a 
commercial  form. 

"Before  Christianity  can  be  of  much  use  some- 
thing must  go  before  to  clear  the  track.  There 
must  come  clothing,  cooking  utensils,  tools,  medi- 
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cines.  A  naked  savage,  sitting  under  his  bamboo 
tree  with  a  war  club  in  his  hand,  cannot  appre- 
ciate an  'uplift  of  the  soul.'  His  idea  of  the  Deity 
is  that  of  an  animal  more  powerful  and  perhaps 
more  vicious  than  himself.  The  people  who  run 
to  and  fro  bring  to  him  the  things  of  civilized 
life.  Curiosity  lures  him  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  new  things  from  the  land  of  a  strange  God 
attract  him.  There  dawns  upon  him  a  feeling  that 
the  new  God  is  superior  to  his  own  and  he  accepts 
the  best. 

"The  text  says  knowledge  shall  be  increased. 
An  arch  enemy  of  darkness  is  the  wonderful  rail- 
way mail  service.  In  their  cars,  secluded  from 
public  gaze,  the  postal  clerks  scatter  seeds  of 
knowledge  far  and  wide.  To  the  farthest 
boundary  of  our  land  can  be  sent,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  our  smallest  coin,  an  amount  of  reading 
matter  almost  as  extensive  as  a  library  of  one 
hundred  years  ago.  The  sermons  of  today  can 
be  read  tomorrow  morning  all  over  the  world. 
We  are  now  in  the  rosy  dawn  of  that  day  whose 
vivid  light  Daniel  saw  reflected  backward. 

"It  is  a  day  of  the  religion  of  work  when  God 
does  not  take  pleasure  in  idle  people.  If  you 
cannot  read  the  Bible  to  the  heathen,  build  a 
railroad  in  their  land.  Then  the  teachers  will  go. 
To  the  far  Filipinos,  to  all  the  new  people  teach 
the  religion  of  doing  something. 

"God  expects  you.  in  His  name,  to  till  the  soil 
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well,  and  loves  you  for  it.  He  expects  you  to 
weave  nice  fabrics  and  encourage  a  love  of  beau- 
tiful things.  He  is  pleased  when  you  bore  deep 
in  the  earth  and  obtain  oil  and  gas  to  bless  man- 
kind. He  loves  you  for  painting  beautiful  pic- 
tures to  show  the  glory  of  His  creation,  and  for 
doing  your  best  in  poetry  and  prose.  He  delights 
in  you  when  you  help  the  nations  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  and  to  love  each  other. 
It  is  painful  to  say  that  your  city  may  not  have 
been  included  in  the  vision  Daniel  saw.  With 
shame  I  learn  that  the  laboring  man  and  his 
family  are  not  highly  esteemed  here.  That  hands 
made  rough  by  toil  are  a  disgrace,  and  drops  of 
sweat  are  a  degradation.  I  have  been  told  that 
you  are  too  highly  civilized  for  the  busy  men 
and  women  of  whom  the  Lord  spake  to  Daniel. 
"Suppose  you  were  isolated  from  the  people 
with  soiled  fingers.  How  soon  would  you  re- 
semble our  savage  ancestors?  My  friends,  who 
toil  not  and  spin  not  and  alas  nor  weave,  oh,  what 
would  be  your  particular  style  of  dress  if  left  to 
your  own  resources?  How  many  of  you  could 
build  a  house  better  than  a  Moro  hut?  If  de- 
serted by  the  working  people  would  your  town 
be  so  brilliant  at  night?  You  have  heard  some- 
thing about  volts  and  amperes  and  units,  but  the 
only  practical  thing  in  electricity  that  you  could 
make  would  be  a  short  circuit.  Steam  engines 
would  not  run  nor  vessels  sail  on  the  sea  for 
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you  who  do  not  work.  Be  thankful,  then,  for  the 
active  working  people,  who  save  you  from  dark- 
ness primeval. 

'The  savage  believes  God  is  partial  to  his  tribe 
and  much  less  interested  in  other  people.  Do  you 
ever  have  that  feeling?  I  haven't  noticed  many 
poorly  dressed  people  escorted  forward  and  made 
to  feel  that  all  are  equal  in  this  house.  I  do  not 
believe  their  fingers  will  ache  on  account  of 
numerous  warm  handshakes.  I  wonder  if  any- 
one will  say,  "come  over  to  my  house  and  have 
dinner  before  you  go  home."  Will  anyone  stop 
his  automobile  on  the  street  and  say  to  a  poor 
man,  "come  right  along  with  us — we  have  plenty 
of  room  in  this  machine?"  If  you  do  not  live 
to  make  this  little  city  happier,  how  can  you  ever 
expect  to  hear  the  Lord  say,  "Have  thou  authority 
over  ten  cities." 

At  the  end  of  the  service  there  was  a  slight 
commotion  and  a  variety  of  expression  on  the 
faces  of  the  audience.  It  seemed  that  Nixes' 
heart  failed  him  at  the  end.  I  saw  him  slip  the 
collection  money  in  his  pocket  and  dart  out  the 
rear  door  to  an  alley,  down  which  he  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  to  the  postal  car. 

We  had  a  sumptuous  dinner  at  the  hotel  and  a 
balance  sufficient  for  us  until  we  reached  home 
two  days  later.  I  hope  the  people  of  the  town 
were  benefited  by  the  sermon  as  much  as  we  were 
by  their  money. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
WRECK  AND  RUIN. 

The  good  people  of  Jimpsonhurst  had  the  im- 
pression that  my  life  was  in  constant  jeopardy. 
I  was  frequently  greeted  with  the  remark,  "Well, 
you  haven't  been  killed  yet?"  It  seemed  to  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  if  not  disappointment  that  the 
inevitable  had  been  so  long  postponed.  Others 
betrayed  a  cheerful  interest  in  my  own  emotions 
by  the  question,  "Aint  you  afraid  the  cars  will 
run  off  the  track  and  kill  you?" 

It  seemed  to  be  considered  a  certain  conse- 
quence that  if  the  cars  "ran  off  the  track"  I 
should  lose  my  life.  Every  visit  to  the  village 
forced  upon  me  the  melancholy  enjoyment  of 
posing  as  a  hero,  constantly  face  to  face  with 
destruction.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  that  the 
perils  of  existence  are  not  monopolized  by  any 
occupation.  They  forgot  that  an  army  of  farmers 
lose  their  lives  yearly  by  accident.  That  many 
domestic  animals  are  as  unmerciful  as  the  beasts 
of  an  African  jungle  except  for  the  restraint  of 
fear.  Fierce  bovines  ready  to  gore  to  the  death, 
horses  quick  to  deal  deadly  blows  with  their  feet, 
swine  that  would  devour  their  keepers  at  times 
unless  they  flee  quickly.  They  forgot  how  many 
132 
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fall  from  lofty  barns  or  loads,  or  who  are  cut 
down  by  reaping  machines,  or  mutilated  by  corn 
shredders,  or  have  been  crushed  by  wagon  wheels 
or  falling  trees. 

A  modern  train  of  cars  is  a  complex  wonder 
in  the  way  of  safety  appliances.  This  is  true  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  school  of  instruction  is  nec- 
essary to  demonstrate  their  use  to  all  railway  em- 
ployes. 

There  was  a  time  when  trains  ran  without  air 
brakes,  without  vestibules  or  safety  couplings 
and  almost  without  signals.  The  coaches  were 
so  loosely  coupled  together  that  anyone  took  his 
life  in  his  hand  to  pass  from  one  car  to  another 
while  the  train  was  in  motion.  The  rails  were 
not  connected  at  the  ends  and  the  "clickety,  click" 
of  the  wheels  told  how  many  rails  were  passed 
over.  It  was  the  same  as  it  would  be  now  to 
cross  another  railway  track  every  eighteen  feet. 
No  wonder  that  many  of  the  railroad  employes  of 
that  day  were  men  of  reckless  or  desperate  char- 
acter. 

An  engineer  of  today  could  not  run  well  with- 
out air  brakes.  A  conductor  would  not  like  to 
make  a  trip  without  telegraphic  orders.  The 
brakemen  could  not  brake  as  they  did  by  hand 
and  make  good  stops. 

My  notoriety  was  not  disagreeable,  however, 
from  the  fact  that  fear  of  accident  seldom  troubled 
me.  It  is  one  of  the  ills  which  a  postal  clerk  can- 
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not  afford  to  constantly  anticipate.  In  fact,  so 
far,  perfect  safety  had  attended  my  journeys.  Day 
or  night  our  train  as  it  danced  over  perilous 
places  or  flitted  across  lofty  spans  of  steel  or 
glanced  arcuind  sharp  curves  clung  firmly  to  the 
rails  with  some  kind  of  a  grip  I  never  could  un- 
dersand,  so  narrow  is  its  hold.  Long  lines  of 
freight  cars,  loaded  with  many  tons  and  big  as 
barns,  almost,  kept  always  in  the  clear  as  we 
flew  past.  Droves  of  cattle  walked  off  the  track 
just  in  time  to  escape  destruction  to  them  and 
possibly  to  us.  Villains,  who  would  crush  out 
our  lives  for  a  few  dollars,  desisted  from  piling 
ties  on  our  track.  Train  men  and  operators  did 
not  forget  their  orders.  Our  engineer  did  not 
mistake  red  for  white  or  green.  I  began  to  feel 
almost  as  secure  with  the  wheels  flying  beneath 
me  as  on  the  street. 

But  suddenly  the  sky  of  my  good  fortune  was 
obscured  by  clouds  that  followed  me  for  a  time 
very  closely.  I  was  assigned  to  run  for  a  few 
weeks  on  a  line  passing  near  Jimpsonhurst. 
There  were  two  of  us  in  the  crew,  a  young  man 
named  Smiley  and  myself.  Smiley  had  been  in 
a  half  dozen  wrecks.  He  believed  the  common 
superstition  that  accidents  come  in  a  series.  He 
looked  upon  trouble  as  something  to  consider 
only  when  it  had  come  and  was  the  most  serene 
and  cheerful  young  man  I  had  ever  known.  His 
pockets  were  full  of  girls'  pictures,  and  he  did 
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not  fail  to  let  me  know  that  he  was  a  favorite 
with  the  gentle  sex. 

Before  leaving  on  our  first  trip  we  encountered 
one  of  the  greatest  perils  to  a  postal  clerk,  but 
one  which  is  seldom  considered  by  others.  That 
peril  is  the  reckless  handling  of  cars  by  yard  en- 
gines. 

Our  car  stood  alone  in  the  station  and  every- 
thing was  quiet.  Smiley  was  shooting  letters  in 
the  case  with  active  fingers  and  I  was  throwing 
papers  in  the  sacks  as  best  I  could.  Intent  on 
our  work  we  dreamed  not  of  disturbance  when — 
crash  came  a  cut  of  cars  against  the  blind  end 
of  the  apartment  car.  The  impact  was  terrific 
and  our  car  bounded  down  the  track  like  a  ball 
struck  by  a  bat,  it  seemed  to  me.  Of  course,  the 
floor  flew  out  from  beneath  our  feet  and  we  both 
fell  prostrate.  Our  heads  struck  all  kinds  of  ob- 
structions, the  lamp  globes  fell  and  the  letters 
scattered  over  the  floor.  It  took  some  time  to 
gather  ourselves  together  and  we  then  looked 
into  each  other's  frightened  faces.  Smiley  was 
truly  disgusted,  but  made  no  attempt  to  express 
himself.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Smiley  as  Clerk  in 
Charge  should  raise  a  disturbance.  I  desired 
some  kind  of  drastic  action  taken  at  once.  I 
thought  he  should  accuse  the  yard  employes  of 
being  intoxicated  or  incompetent.  No  doubt  I 
was  wrong.  Smiley  only  remarked  that  such 
things  were  disagreeable  and  began  to  pick  up 
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his  letters  from  the  floor  and  sweep  out  the 
broken  glass.  Yet  I  did  not  like  to  run  with 
Smiley  and  felt  misfortune  coming  like  a  shadow. 
Our  trip  began  and  another  accident  soon  oc- 
curred. When  at  the  point  nearest  Jimpsonhurst, 
two  miles  away,  a  quick  warning  whistle  sounded. 
The  emergency  brakes  were  applied  and  in  less 
than  a  second  every  wheel  was  locked  and  sliding 
on  the  track.  I  saw  Smiley  spring  for  the  safety 
rod,  while  I  rushed  to  the  side  door  with  a  vague 
foolish  intention  of  jumping  out.  Just  ahead  on 
a  country  road  crossing  stood  a  huge  load  of 
hay,  which  a  team  of  mules  had  drawn  thereon 
and  then  balked  at  the  fatal  moment.  The  driver, 
whom  I  saw  at  a  glance  was  Bill  Hayes,  leaped 
for  safety  just  before  our  engine  buried  itself  in 
the  hay.  The  team  was  torn  loose  and  ran  away, 
with  Bill  chasing  after  them.  The  wagon  and 
hay  were  picked  up  by  the  engine  and  carried 
many  rods  before  the  train  could  stop.  I  was 
terrified  beyond  measure  at  the  sight  of  such  a 
large  obstruction  on  the  track  and  the  palpita- 
tion in  my  breast  and  lump  in  my  throat  was 
painful.  When  we  had  stopped  and  my  mental 
faculties  had  returned  I  observed  that  Smiley 
was  outside,  very  effectively  pulling  the  burning 
hay  away  from  the  engine.  He  did  not  appear 
to  be  excited  in  the  least.  He  bathed  the  engi- 
neer's scorched  face  in  kerosene  and  advised  him 
to  keep  cool  and  directed  me  to  remain  in  the 
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car  to  guard  the  mail.  It  was  quickly  telephoned 
to  Jimpsonhurst  and  wired  to  various  newspapers 
that  Bill  Hayes  and  his  mules  had  been  killed. 

We  remained  on  the  scene  about  two  hours 
for  repairs  and,  of  course,  all  the  Jimpsonhurst 
people,  including  Stella,  made  their  appearance. 
Smiley,  who  was  witty,  as  well  as  handsome,  be- 
came surrounded  by  ladies,  more  or  less  young 
and  pretty,  to  whom  he  related  his  various  won- 
derful adventures.  Stella,  was  not  aware  of  my 
presence,  as  the  mail  car  was  left  some  distance 
from  the  engine  and  group  of  visitors.  For  some 
reason,  not  easy  to  explain,  a  feeling  of  raging 
jealousy  took  possession  of  me  and  I  glowered 
at  the  happy  group  indignantly.  As  the  train  at 
last  proceeded,  Smiley  mentioned  his  admiration 
for  the  Jimpsonhurst  girls  and  his  intention  to 
call  at  an  early  date  on  Miss  Coyner.  I  was 
glad  when  he  reverted  to  the  subject  of  accidents. 
"These  things,"  he  said,  "always  come  in  bunches. 
We  shall  have  another  tear  up  soon,  mark  my 
words,"  and,  shaking  his  finger  at  me,  he  re- 
peated in  stage  tones  "mark  my  words." 

We  did  have  an  accident  at  the  same  place  the 
next  day,  but  it  was  not  on  account  of  his  pre- 
diction. It  occurred  because  the  heavy  oak  plank 
on  the  crossing  was  loosened  in  this  day's  acci- 
dent and  was  picked  up  by  something  under  our 
train  the  next  day  on  our  return  trip.  We  had 
not  gone  far  from  the  wreck  of  the  wagon  when 
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our  engine  blew  out  a  cylinder  head,  but  after 
some  delay  we  were  given  a  freight  engine,  num- 
ber 1313.  It  was  on  old-fashioned  locomotive, 
built  close  to  the  ground.  Smiley  shook  his  head. 
"I  don't  like  her  appearance,"  he  said,  "she  has 
a  sort  of  low-down,  sneaking  look."  I  could  not 
help  smiling  at  the  character  he  gave  a  senseless 
machine,  but  was  really  impressed  the  same  way. 
At  the  first  start  she  took  the  wrong  rail  at  a 
switch  and  another  delay  occurred.  Further  along 
we  ran  into  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  later  struck  a 
hand  car  loaded  with  tools,  which  went  up  in  the 
air  and  rained  down  on  our  roof  with  a  frightful 
clatter.  We  broke  something  about  the  engine 
and  remained  until  after  dark  in  a  most  lonely 
little  village.  I  saw  the  new  moon  over  my  left 
shoulder,  a  screech  owl  flapped  its  wings  near 
us  and  an  unusually  black  cat  crossed  the  plat- 
form and  ran  under  the  train.  However,  we  at 
last  reached  our  destination  safely  and  obtained 
a  few  hours  of  sleep. 

In  the  early  morning  we  were  at  the  station 
ready  for  our  return  trip.  It  was  a  bright  sum- 
mer morning,  but  I  was  troubled  with  supersti- 
tious fear  and  my  nerves  were  unsteady.  The 
train  ran  very  smoothly  along  and  we  were  quite 
busy  with  our  work.  We  talked  little,  but  as  we 
neared  the  place  where  Bill  drove  his  hay  wagon 
on  the  track  the  day  before  I  addressed  Smiley 
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as    a    false   prophet,    something    like    a    wolf    in 
sheep's  clothing. 

As  mentioned  before,  this  place  was  near 
Jimpsonhurst,  and  I  stepped  to  the  side  door  to 
look  down  the  shady  road  to  where  the  tall  fir 
trees  stood  around  Stella's  home.  Just  then  a 
terrific  jolt  occurred.  Our  car  bounded  up  in  the 
air  and  seemed  inclined  to  climb  over  the  en- 
gine. Then  I  saw  the  tender  swing  out  of  line 
and  over  the  edge  of  the  ties  into  the  ditch.  The 
wheels  tore  up  the  track,  scattering  broken  ties 
and  spilling  the  coal  as  the  tank  upset.  Then 
came  a  fearful  disturbance  under  our  car,  as  the 
trucks  turned  over  beneath  us  and  the  rods  and 
other  fixtures  were  torn  away.  The  floor  re- 
ceived terrible  bumps  that  bent  it  upward  and 
we  seemed  to  run  a  long  way  in  this  manner,  and 
a  belief  that  doomsday  had  come  took  possession 
of  me.  Then  came  a  frightful  sensation  of  drop- 
ping down  as  the  wheels  went  out  from  under  the 
car,  and  I  held  to  the  overhead  safety  rod  with 
a  desperate  grip.  The  air  was  full  of  objects 
that  came  violently  in  contact  with  all  portions  of 
my  anatomy.  Besides  the  mail  there  were  all  the 
lamps,  the  boxes,  tables  and  a  surprising  amount 
of  dust  flying  about  in  the  car.  There  was  a 
moment  when  all  was  dark,  and  a  hopeless  sen- 
sation overcame  me  as  with  an  indescribable 
crunching  sound  the  end  of  our  car  was  crushed 
by  a  coach  that  fell  across  it.  Then  we  stopped, 
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and  I  was  mighty  thankful  for  it,  although  that 
was  not  the  ideal  way  of  stopping.  But  the  tumult 
had  ceased  and  for  a  moment  all  was  quiet  as  a 
spring  morning. 

In  about  ten  seconds  an  abundance  of  sound 
arose  from  the  passengers  in  the  coach  that  had 
telescoped  our  car.  This  coach  lay  on  its  side, 
with  most  of  its  roof  gone,  and  the  passengers 
could  have  walked  directly  out  through  the  mail 
car  to  the  green  bank  on  the  other  side.  How- 
ever, they  persisted  in  believing  themselves  im- 
prisoned in  the  wreck  and  liable  to  be  burned  up. 
The  most  difficult  exit  seemed  to  be  the  most 
popular.  As  the  car  lay  on  one  side  the  windows 
of  the  other  side  were,  of  course,  above  them. 
Several  rather  heavy  ladies  were  hoisted  with 
great  difficulty  up  through  these  windows.  Some 
of  them  did  not  walk  carefully  after  attaining  the 
upper  side  and,  falling  through  other  windows, 
found  themselves  again  in  the  coach  and  caused 
new  excitement  by  their  sudden  return.  Half- 
crazed  people  frantically  sought  lost  umbrellas 
or  lunch  boxes.  Children  crying  with  fear  and 
pain  picked  up  the  newsboy's  scattered  oranges 
and  sat  down  to  eat  them.  Little  girls  held  to 
their  dolls  through  all  the  disorder.  One  big 
man,  raving  with  terror,  remained  in  the  car 
screaming  that  his  hat  was  lost.  To  stop  the  out- 
cry Smiley  put  his  own  old  cap  on  his  head.  This 
gave  the  man  perfect  satisfaction  and  he  made  his 
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way  to  a  cock  of  hay  in  the  field  and  sat  there 
until  everybody  was  relieved.  He  looked  like  a 
man  of  ability,  but  certainly  was  not  useful  in  an 
emergency.  There  were  some  cool  heads,  how- 
ever, and  everyone  received  all  needed  assistance 
and  some  much  more.  Finally  all  the  people  and 
most  of  their  property  was  out  in  the  grassy 
field  and  a  picturesque  scene  was  presented.  The 
cars  were  all  damaged,  but  no  lives  were  lost. 

As  on  the  day  before  the  Jimpsonhurst  people 
received  an  exaggerated  telephone  message  and 
flocked  to  the  rescue,  expecting  to  find  many  killed 
and  injured.  The  presence  of  strong-armed  men 
and  women  with  gentle  hands  was  very  soothing 
to  the  wounded  or  terror-stricken. 

I  saw  Stella,  among  many  others,  hastening  to- 
ward us.  As  she  sprang  from  the  buggy  and  ran 
across  the  meadow  directly  towards  the  wrecked 
mail  car  I  could  see  that  her  face  was  white  with 
anxiety.  I  had  never  seen  her  betray  so  much 
emotion,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  expected 
a  very  happy  moment  when  she  came  to  my  side. 
However,  I  was  disappointed  seriously.  When  she 
was  several  rods  away  I  shouted  the  information 
that  I  was  absolutely  unharmed,  and  the  girl  at 
once  turned  aside  to  care  for  the  many  more  or 
less  injured,  who  were  lying  on  the  grassy  bank. 
In  fact,  she  scarcely  seemed  to  be  aware  of  my 
existence  thereafter.  Possibly  if  I  had  under- 
stood the  inherent  passion  of  women  for  taking 
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care  of  the  helpless  I  might  have  spared  myself 
the  pain  of  jealousy.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me 
that  angels'  wings  could  grow  so  suddenly.  It 
was  true  that  numerous  bruises  caused  me  pain, 
but  I  was  not  disabled,  and  therefore  remained 
with  the  mail.  Smiley  did  not  complain  of  injury 
until  he  discovered  that  Stella's  home  was  to  be 
used  as  a  temporary  hospital.  He  then  took  an 
inventory  and  discovered  a  severe  sprain  in  the 
lumbar  region  of  his  back,  also  a  bruise  on  his 
left  shoulder,  some  ribs  possibly  broken  and  ap- 
parent concussion  of  the  brain.  It  also  became 
very  difficult  to  lift  his  right  foot.  These  things 
may  have  existed,  but  it  seemed  strange  he  only 
knew  it  after  there  was  a  prospect  of  being  minis- 
tered to  by  Stella's  fair  hands.  Jealousy  is  a 
selfish  passion,  but  it  is  certainly  a  mortal  pain. 
It  seems  to  be  a  common  weakness,  however, 
from  puppy  dogs  to  big,  strong  men. 

Stella,  I  knew,  was  acting  a  little  heroine,  but 
all  her  graciousness  went  for  naught  when  I  saw 
Smiley  borne  away  on  a  hay  wagon  to  the  paradise 
of  her  home.  She  paused  in  wetting  his  bandaged 
head  with  camphor  to  wave  at  me  as  the  im- 
provised ambulance  departed.  I  watched  them 
go,  she  carefully  holding  an  umbrella  over  his 
face.  There  was  a  choking  sensation  in  my  throat 
as  I  thought  of  the  gentle  words  and  smiles  and 
currant  wine  in  store  for  him,  not  for  me.  Then 
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I  bitterly  turned  to  my  troublesome  task  of  pick- 
ing up  the  scattered  mail. 

I  only  continued  on  this  "run"  a  short  time 
and,  in  fact,  was  assigned  to  distant  territory  with 
no  opportunity  to  visit  Jimpsonhurst.  There  was 
an  inner  consciousness  that  Stella  had  not  for- 
gotten me,  yet  I  allowed  a  melancholy  belief  that 
Smiley  had  invaded  my  realm  to  have  possession 
of  me.  I  would  be  a  stranger,  a  mere  memory 
or  a  forgotten  melody  in  the  near  future.  Such 
were  the  reflections  of  my  jealous  soul,  and  I 
determined  to  seek  'another  sweetheart  at  once,  to 
show  that  I  was  very  independent,  or  foolish. 
Occasionally  a  letter  as  cold  and  formal  as  a  quo- 
tation from  the  law  was  written  by  me  to  the 
girl,  who  had  never  been  cold  or  formal.  And 
then  like  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  an 
iceberg  came  back  her  little  missives,  perfumed 
and  elegant,  but,  as  I  imagined,  sparkling  with 
frost.  Smiley  remained  in  his  delightful  hospital 
three  months  and,  of  course,  drew  his  salary  for 
the  time  he  was  absent  from  duty.  He  also  re- 
ceived twelve  hundred  dollars  and  his  expenses 
from  the  railroad  company.  It  might  be  men- 
tioned that,  although  I  had  not  asked  the  com- 
pany for  damages,  I  was  given  twenty  dollars  for 
a  suit  of  clothes  that  was  destroyed  in  the  wreck. 
Finally,  after  Smiley  had  resumed  duty,  we  spent 
an  evening  together.  Nearly  his  entire  conver- 
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sation  related  to  his  lovely  environment  when  off 
duty  on  account  of  injury  and  his  fair  nurse  or 
"ministering  angel."  I  inferred  that  there  was 
something  more  than  friendship  between  them  and 
told  him  Miss  Coyner  and  I  had  once  been  good 
friends,  but  I  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  her 
happiness.  He  expressed  surprise  and  I  thought 
him  very  dull  not  to  understand  my  jealousy. 

After  he  had  gone  to  sleep  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Stella  full  of  the  most  painful  things  imaginable 
and  said  good-bye  in  three  or  four  different  lan- 
guages. I  considered  it  rather  brilliant  in  a  liter- 
ary sense,  being  a  review  of  our  happy  childhood 
and  a  gloomy  anticipation  of  groping  my  way 
alone  through  a  cold  world. 

In  the  morning  Smiley  saw  the  envelope  and 
offered  to  carry  it  to  the  mail  box.  He  evidently 
guessed  the  contents  and  felt  that  it  would  be  well 
to  delay  its  transmission.  Therefore,  he  sent  it 
on  a  journey  around  the  world  by  changing  its 
address  to  read  as  follows:  "Miss  Stella  Coyner, 
London,  England.  If  not  delivered  in  fifteen  days 
forward  to  Paris,  France;  if  not  delivered  in  fif- 
teen days  forward  to  Berlin,  Germany ;  if  not  de- 
livered in  fifteen  days  forward  to  Rome,  Italy ;  if 
not  delivered  in  fifteen  days  forward  to  Cairo, 
Egypt;  if  not  delivered  in  fifteen  days  forward  to 
Calcutta,  India;  if  not  deliveded  in  fifteen  days 
forward  to  Manilla,  P.  I.;  if  not  delivered  in  fif- 
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teen  days  forward  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S. 
A. ;  if  not  delivered  in  fifteen  days  forward  to 
Jimpsonhurst,  Ind." 

It  arrived  at  Jimpsonhurst  in  just  six  months 
and  by  that  time  conditions  had  changed. 


CHAPTER  X. 
EASY   CONQUEST. 

Monotony  is  not  a  usual  feature  in  the  life  of  a 
substitute  R.  M.  S.  clerk.  Change  from  one  route 
to  another  is  frequent,  according  to  whom  it  may 
be  who  desires  a  layoff.  Sometimes  he  performs 
service  only  long  enough  to  obtain  a  confused 
idea  of  the  route.  At  other  times  he  learns  by 
earnest  labor  every  detail  of  local  delivery  and  has 
landmarks  for  his  rapid  approach  to  every  station. 
Just  as  he  begins  to  feel  at  home  on  the  line,  he 
is  ordered  to  some  other  part  of  the  division.  It 
is  then  necessary  to  unlearn  many  things  in  re- 
gard to  the  dispatch  of  mail,  and  even  this  is  not 
an  easy  task. 

A  chief  clerk  may  also  loan  his  substitutes  to 
adjacent  chief  clerks.  This  occurred  in  my  case, 
and  it  was  my  lot  to  perform  duty  on  lines  very 
far  apart,  both  North  and  South. 

As  a  lover  of  variety,  this  was  not  unpleasant 
to  me  except  that  my  trips  to  the  North  were 
made  in  icy  winter,  while  my  service  in  the  South 
occurred  in  the  blaze  of  mid-summer.  For  an- 
other reason  my  variety  of  assignment  was  op- 
portune. Having  fallen  out  with  my  sweetheart, 
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I  desired  to  enter  new  fields  of  conquest.  My 
immediate  success  in  this  enterprise  was  beyond 
my  expectations. 

Railway  postoffice  service  had  been  authorized 
on  a  new  Southern  road.  Only  one  clerk  was  re- 
quired and  I  was  sent  to  inaugurate  the  service. 
The  new  line  was  called  the  "Scrabblefield  & 
Sassafras  R.  P.  O."  This  designation  was  given 
in  accordance  with  Department  rules,  these  being 
the  names  of  the  terminal  towns.  I  had  a  neat 
little  mail  apartment  about  nine  feet  square  in 
the  middle  of  a  baggage  car.  There  were  fifty 
letter  boxes,  twenty  boxes  for  paper  mail,  and  a 
rack  in  which  I  could  hang  six  pouches.  The 
mail  was  very  light  and  I  spent  most  of  the  time 
leaning  over  the  bars  of  the  side  doors. 

The  road  extended  fifty  miles  through  a  pic- 
turesque valley  following  closely  the  banks  of 
Sassafras  Creek,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
trees  fringing  the  hillsides.  Delighted  crowds  of 
people  appeared  at  every  station  to  see  the  new 
train.  However,  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  im- 
mense enthusiasm  displayed  at  Sassafras,  where 
our  journey  ended.  This  little  town  of  tangled 
vines  and  flowering  trees  and  glossy  leaves  was 
given  up  to  gaiety  in  honor  of  our  coming.  The 
people  turned  out  en  masse  and  the  inevitable 
brass  band  broke  loose  upon  our  arrival. 

The  guests  of  honor  besides  myself  and  the 
train  conductor  were  the  general  superintendent 
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of  the  road,  who  was  also  second  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  and  the  first  vice-president, 
who  was  also  treasurer  and  traffic  manager.  The 
conductor  and  I  seemed  to  attract  the  most  at- 
tention on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  wore  brass 
buttons  and  I  was  decorated  with  a  new  R.  M.  S. 
badge.  A  reception  committee  waited  to  escort 
us  to  the  grove,  where  a  barbecue  dinner  was 
given  in  our  honor. 

First,  we  encircled  the  town  two  or  three  times 
in  a  carriage  while  we  bowed  and  smiled  at  every- 
body. Then  in  the  grove  we  partook  of  roast  ox 
and  veal  and  goat  and  razorback  pig,  while  vari- 
ous kinds  of  liquids  flowed  freely  in  our  vicinity. 

In  the  evening  the  real  society  event  of  the  oc- 
casion occurred  at  the  home  of  Col.  Poindexter 
on  the  hillside.  His  mansion  (so  called)  stood  in 
a  leafy  bower  among  the  magnolias,  pomegranates 
and  china  trees,  with  a  dark  green  thicket  of  figs 
beyond.  On  the  evening  air  the  fragrance  of 
English  violets  and  cape  jasmines  floated  through 
all  the  rooms.  Piano  tones  filled  the  ancient 
wooden-ceiled  house  with  melody.  The  society 
people  of  the  whole  region  were  there  and  pro- 
found courtesy  prevailed.  Sassafras  was  only  a 
"pocket"  town,  but  the  culture  of  years  before 
the  war  lingered  still.  Old  Col.  Poindexter,  with 
his  thick  snowy  locks  and  florid  complexion,  stood 
on  the  wide  veranda  to  receive  his  guests.  By 
his  side  was  his  daughter,  Lillian,  a  dazzling 
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Southern  queen  to  whom  all  became  subject.  Her 
twenty  summers  had  all  been  spent  in  Sassafras. 
She  was  rather  tall  and  willowy.  Hair  black  and 
gleaming  over  the  gold  band  that  sank  in  its  coils. 
Dark  mysterious  eyes,  a  good  deal  of  pink  in  her 
complexion,  a  listening,  pleased  expression  and  lips 
warm  in  color  as  a  rose,  arms  and  shoulders  grace- 
ful and  fair  and  an  evening-gown  made  by  some 
humble,  but  talented,  seamstress.  This  is  my  pic- 
ture of  the  beautiful  girl  who  was  mine  for  one 
evening.  It  was  unexpected  as  finding  diamonds 
or  receiving  a  bequest  from  an  unknown  relation. 
Yet  she  belonged  to  me  from  the  moment  of  our 
introduction.  This  fact  was  as  clear  as  if  her 
tempting  lips  had  spoken  it. 

The  railroad  officials  saw  that  I  had  the  "right 
of  way,"  and,  to  use  their  expression,  "went  in 
the  clear."  Young  Southern  gentlemen  looked 
darkly  jealous  as  we  wandered  through  the  rooms 
together  and  out  on  the  wide  gallery  under  the 
honeysuckle  vines.  They  eyed  me  as  I  sat  by 
the  piano  and  she  played  "Maiden's  Prayer"  and 
"Silvery  Waves"  and  old  Southern  melodies.  Yet 
she  neglected  no  one.  Now  she  whispered  a  friv- 
olous secret  to  an  old  Confederate,  or  a  word  of 
warning  to  a  gallant  young  man.  Now  a  caress 
for  a  child  or  a  smile  for  someone  who  needed 
something  gentle  and  sweet. 

I  was  overcome  by  the  delightful  situation  which 
far  exceeded  my  dream  of  conquest.  But  the 
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happy  evening  ended.  The  last  melody  rang  on 
the  pine  ceiling.  The  last  word  was  spoken  on 
the  moonlit  veranda.  In  a  bewildered  state  of 
mind  I  went  to  my  hotel,  but  not  to  sleep.  Again 
and  again  I  rejected  all  conceivable  reasons  for 
Miss  Lillian's  favors  to  me.  A  charming  girl  like 
this  one  must  be  sought  earnestly,  I  had  supposed. 
Was  it  a  kind  of  swift  punishment  on  my  sweet- 
heart who  had  slighted  me?  With  the  mystery 
unsolved  I  arose  in  the  morning  and  prepared  for 
my  return  trip  to  Scrabblefield.  Old  Nimrod, 
who  drove  me,  with  the  mail  pouch,  to  the  sta- 
tion, let  in  a  ray  of  light.  His  remarks  were 
voluntary  and  followed  a  long  laugh,  during  which 
I  could  have  dropped  a  baseball  in  his  mouth. 
"Yah-yah-yah-ee,  I  done  tole  all  dese  Sassafras 
young  gemmans  dey  not  amount  to  shucks  for 
Miss  Lilly  when  some  real  quality  folks  comes 
along.  Kunnel  Poindextah,  he  say  to  me  many 
a  time,  he  say:  'Nimrod,  Lilly  am  all  I  have  to 
chare  up  a  ole  man's  heart.  Dat  blessed  chile,  she 
neber  cause  me  a  pain,  not  one  single  pangism  ob 
sorrow.  She  lubs  my  frens  and  'spises  my  ene- 
mies. And  if  I  say,  "Lilly  Poindextah,  dere  is  de 
man  for  you,"  he  suah  have  easy  sailin.'  Yah, 
yah,  yah,  de  Kunnel  sey  somefin  substanshel  de 
same  like  dat,  Sah.  I  done  tole  de  Richseckahs 
and  Sylvestahs  and  Griggses  dey  nuffin  better'n 
white  trash  wid  de  Kunnel.  Somefin  way  up,  ef- 
fishal-like,  take  his  eye,  Sah.  He  see  some  lettahs 
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dat  come  all  de  way  from  Washington  City  t>out 
de  new  mail  train,  and  he  spects,  ob  cose,  some 
'fishal  dat  come  here  shine  up  considable  to 
Miss  Lilly,  Sah.  I  knowed  you  would,  Sah,  yah- 
ee,  yah-ee.  I  knows  who  you  is,  too,  Sah,  'cause 
I  seed  you  title  on  de  'fishal  correspondences  'bout 
dis  yer  train,  Sah.  De  postmastah  explained 
what  hit  say.  None  of  hit  were  wrote  in  writin', 
Sah.  Hit  were  all  in  readin*.  Dere  was  some- 
fin  bout  mail  trains  may  run  on  dis  yer  road  daily 
or  six  times  oftener  ebery  week.  I  tole  Kunnel 
Poindextah  who  you  was,  Sah,  cause  de  post- 
mastah bery  kindly  read  to  me  de  name  attached 
to  de  signatuah." 

The  train  was  just  starting,  but  I  gave  him  two 
bits  and  said:  "Nimrod,  you  know  entirely  too 
much ;  who  am  I,  anyhow  ?"  He  took  off  his  white 
hat  and  bowed  very  low  as  he  replied,  "De  Sec- 
ond Assistant  Postmastah  Gineral,  Sah!" 

I  was  mighty  glad  when  the  train  "pulled  out." 
I  lay  down  on  the  letter  table  and  laughed.  Then 
I  felt  my  cheeks  burning  and  had  a  desire  to 
jump  off  and  lose  myself  in  the  woods.  The 
mystery  of  my  easy  conquest  was  solved.  Lovely 
Lillian  Poindexter,  to  please  her  old  father  in  his 
second  childhood,  had  accepted  me.  To  them  it 
was  not  strange  that  the  Second  Assistant  should 
come  to  establish  the  new  service.  The  signature 
on  the  official  papers  had  deceived  them. 

The  old   Colonel  will  never  be  any  wiser,  but 
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when  he  has  heard  the  last  bugle  call,  Miss  Lil- 
lian's brilliancy  will  take  her  into  a  larger  world 
than  Sassafras.  She  will  then  see  how  ridiculous 
was  our  brief  love  affair. 

I  received  a  telegram  that  day  at  Scrabblefield 
relieving  me  from  further  service  on  the  line,  and 
I  never  went  to  Sassafras  again. 


CHAPTER  XL 
INSTANT  SUCCESS. 

Before  the  week  of  the  Sassafras  incident  had 
drawn  to  a  close  another  comedy  act  of  my  life 
had  been  played.  The  rule  of  similar  events  oc- 
curring in  pairs  again  prevailed.  The  telegram 
recalling  me  from  Sassafras  directed  me  to  per- 
form service  on  the  "Grainfield  and  Utopia 
R.  P.  O.,"  until  further  orders.  This  line  was 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  long  and  I  should  be- 
gin at  Grainfield  and  run  to  Utopia  and  return 
each  day.  The  former  was  merely  a  railroad 
junction,  while  the  latter  was  a  town  of  several 
thousand  people. 

This  line  passed  through  a  country  of  beautiful 
farms  and  elegant  rural  homes.  Prosperity  was 
apparent  on  every  hand.  Billowy  fields  of  mam- 
moth corn  waved  a  million  glistening  blades. 
Thoroughbred  cattle  waded  knee-deep  in  clover- 
bloom.  The  orchard  boughs  hung  low  with  ripen- 
ing deep-tinted  fruit.  Flocks  of  sheep  grazed  on 
the  hills  and  fat  swine  wallowed  in  the  valleys. 

Train  service  was  such  as  required  by  people 
who  can  tolerate  no  delay.  We  flew  over  a  per- 
fect track  on  rails  that  never  grew  rusty.  The 
engine  alwavs  started  off  like  a  frisky  horse.  The 
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passengers  had  acquired  the  act  of  getting  off  or 
on  the  train  quickly.  I  found  that  with  these 
active,  alert  people  the  R.  M.  S.  was  an  important 
factor.  Daily  papers  were  as  necessary  as  break- 
fast on  every  farm.  As  we  speeded  past  small 
stations  I  threw  off  great  sacks  of  mail  which 
Rural  Free  Delivery  messengers  carried  quickly 
to  the  country  homes.  I  had  an  up-to-date  mail 
apartment  twenty  feet  in  length,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  wire  bottom  revolving  label  holder  letter 
boxes,  thirty-six  paper  boxes;  capacity  of  rack 
thirty  sacks,  bulk-heads  nine,  four  gas  lamps,  four 
oil  lamps,  steam  heat,  modern  in  design.  Such 
was  the  official  description  of  my  car.  I  found 
myself  unexpectedly  busy  and  the  "pick-up"  from 
local  stations  was  troublesome.  Consequently  I 
arrived  at  Utopia  after  three  hours  of  strenuous 
toil  with  my  toilet  neglected  and  having  merely 
given  my  perspiring  face  a  little  dip  in  cold 
water.  A  trip  to  the  postofnce  with  the  mail  is  re- 
quired, and  I  was  soon  whirling  along  the  street 
upon  a  handsome  red  "screen"  mail  wagon.  My 
unkempt  condition  was  not  in  accordance  with 
that  of  the  people,  and  the  town  had  a  very  thrifty 
appearance.  In  fact,  the  tide  of  business  flowed 
along  as  in  a  large  city. 

I  found  the  postmaster  and  his  assistant  as 
busy  as  the  proverbial  cranberry  merchant.  Soon 
my  registered  mail  was  personally  delivered  as 
required,  the  Record  of  arrival  was  signed  and 
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I  was  off  duty  for  three  hours  until  my  return 
trip  should  begin.  The  labor  of  the  morning  had 
given  me  the  kind  of  appetite  that  must  have  in- 
duced Esau  to  sell  his  birthright.  Not  desiring 
to  parade  in  my  mail  car  suit,  I  inquired  for  a 
good  place  to  dine  without  offending  aristocratic 
patrons.  To  my  surprise  the  postmaster  asked 
leave  to  escort  me  to  a  good  place,  a  little  aside 
from  the  main  street.  We  came  to  a  large  window 
overflowing  with  many  varieties  of  cake  and  pie, 
and  entered  a  beautiful  office  adjoining  a  cool 
dining-room  with  snowy  linen.  I  obtained  a  view 
of  a  large  clean  kitchen  in  which  at  least  twenty 
cooks  were  at  work.  All  were  young  ladies  and 
they  looked  more  or  less  attractive  in  their  white 
attire. 

It  was  evident  the  postmaster  had  taken  me  to 
a  place  more  aristocratic  than  desirable.  Several 
ladies  who  knew  the  postmaster  were  in  the  of- 
fice and  there  was  a  rustle  of  silk  and  flash  of 
diamonds  as  they  gathered  around  us.  "Our  dear, 
good  postmaster,"  said  one  of  them.  "It  is  so 
nice  in  you  to  bring  a  customer.  We  are  so 
anxious  for  this  place  to  succeed.  Please  intro- 
duce your  friend.  "Mr.  Hunnicut,  ladies,"  said 
the  postmaster.  "He  is  a  man  of  great  honor  and 
voracity,  but  where  is  Miss  L.  Hommedieu?  I 
want  him  to  dine  with  her.  Here  she  comes."  She 
had  gone  out  among  the  white-robed  girls  in  the 
kitchen.  I  saw  her  coming,  an  ideal  girl  in  form, 
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with  a  warm  complexion  and  rather  Oriental  fea- 
tures; eyes  to  match  her  brown  hair  and  a  most 
enthusiastic  countenance.  She  seemed  so  de- 
lighted to  meet  me  that  I  was  charmed,  although 
embarrassed.  A  moment  later  I  was  looking  down 
at  her  jeweled  fingers  in  my  pulsating  hand.  The 
postmaster  was  too  busy  to  remain  for  dinner,  but 
Miss  L.  Hommedieu  promised  to  give  me  the 
best  of  attention.  She  had  dined,  but  proposed 
to  sit  at  the  table  with  me  and  explain  the  elabo- 
rate bill  of  fare.  In  fact,  she  suggested  a  num- 
ber of  dishes  and  seemed  delighted  that  I  enjoyed 
them.  Our  acquaintance  grew  rapidly,  especially 
as  we  were  not  disturbed  by  other  diners. 

Strange  to  relate,  a  number  who  came  in  and 
even  paid  for  their  meals  gave  some  peculiar  ex- 
cuse for  their  hurried  departure  without  eating 
anything.  Urgent  business  seemed  to  call  them 
elsewhere  at  once.  There  was  one  young  man, 
however,  whom  they  called  Doctor  something,  who 
remained  in  the  office  all  the  time.  I  did  not  like 
him  at  all,  as  he  begged  leave  to  confer  with  my 
fair  friend  two  or  three  times  and  seemed  anxious 
to  divert  her  attention  from  me.  All  doubt  of  her 
unexplained  preference  for  me  was  dispelled  when 
I  took  my  leave.  She  held  my  hand  a  moment 
and  said:  "Mr.  Hunnicut,  you  don't  realize  how 
much  I  want  to  see  you  again.  I  want  you  to 
promise  to  be  here  at  noon  tomorrow.  Now  won't 
you  come?  I  know  you  want  to  please  me."  Then 
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drawing  a  little  nearer  (just  that  delightful  dis- 
tance for  pleading),  she  whispered,  "if  you  will 
not  take  offense  I  will  meet  you  at  the  postoffice 
and  we  will  come  to  dinner  together."  As  the 
doctor  was  close  by  with  his  deep-set  eyes  riveted 
on  me,  I  could  only  mutter  "yes"  as  I  bowed  my- 
self out  of  the  room.  My  feet  as  well  as  my  brain 
seemed  bewildered  and  I  went  the  wrong  way  and 
wandered  around  a  long  time  before  I  could  find 
the  station. 

I  knew  that  my  friend  was  a  superior  creature 
that  could  figuratively  wind  men  around  her  little 
finger,  and  yet  she  was  pleading  for  my  company. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  mail  was  rather  light 
on  my  return  trip.  As  it  was,  I  threw  off  the 
Tampico  mail  at  Pascola  and  entirely  failed  to 
hear  the  signal  at  Peachblow.  At  Grainfield,  the 
mystery  of  Miss  L.  Hommedieu  disturbed  my 
slumber.  Although  a  mystery  she  was  not  a  myth, 
but  a  real  American  girl,  and  her  face,  like  an  open 
book,  told  of  her  delight  in  me.  In  fact,  she  had 
intimated  that  I  was  her  best  friend. 

I  was  very  busy,  indeed,  the  next  morning  on 
my  way  to  Utopia.  The  letters  could  not  be 
placed  in  the  boxes  fast  enough  and  the  papers 
were  too  slow  in  finding  their  respective  places 
in  the  open-mouthed  sacks.  It,  therefore,  hap- 
pened that  some  "stuck"  mail  was  taken  in  by 
me  to  be  distributed  in  the  Utopia  postoffice.  As 
on  the  previous  day,  there  was  no  time  to  change 
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my  clothing.  On  the  shady  side  of  the  govern- 
ment building  stood  a  costly  automobile  and,  as 
I  came  out,  I  heard  Miss  L.  Hommedieu  calling 
me.  On  the  rear  seat  were  her  father  and 
mother,  very  aristocratic-looking  people.  I  was 
soon  seated  by  the  fair  chauffeur,  who  was  looking 
lovely  in  her  auto  suit  and  resplendent  with  exer- 
cise and  sunshine.  The  machine  dashed  off  and 
we  made  a  perilous  run  along  the  main  street. 
Her  father  left  us  at  the  L.  Hommedieu  bank 
and  her  mother  at  a  department  store  of  the 
same  name.  Each  one  expressed  delight  that  I 
should  go  to  dinner  with  their  daughter,  and  I 
could  scarcely  avoid  an  expression  of  surprise. 

We  arrived  at  the  restaurant  and  found  the 
same  plenty  of  provisions  and  scarcity  of  patrons. 
My  fair  friend  laughingly  begged  leave  to  order 
my  dinner,  and  certainly  the  dishes  were  numer- 
ous. She  did  not  realize  that  I  would  have  eaten 
toadstools  with  a  relish  in  her  society.  The  menu 
of  my  luncheon  was  as  follows : 

Potage  a  la  Puree  de  Marrons. 

Filets  de  Merlans  a  la  Meuniere. 

Palais  de  Boeuf  a  la  Robert. 

Carre  de  Mouton  Roti. 

Choux   de   Bruxelles. 

Pommes  de  Terre. 

Oeufs  Farcis  au  Gratin. 

Omelette  Soufflee  a  la  Vanilla. 
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The  sinster-looking  doctor  inquired  after  my 
health  after  dinner  and  advised  abundant  exercise 
to  follow  a  hearty  meal.  However,  I  only  scowled 
at  him.  Miss  L.  Hommedieu  repeated  the  request 
to  meet  me  again  the  next  day. 

The  next  day  came  and  I  was  obliged  to  admit 
having  suffered  slightly  from  indigestion.  She 
seemed  distressed  and  in  pathetic  tones  said: 
"Mr.  Hunnicut,  you  are  certainly  not  going  to  be 
ill?  We  really  can't  have  anything  of  that  kind 
since  we  are  getting  along  so  nicely."  I  wondered 
who  would  not  get  along  nicely  with  such  a  girl 
She  gave  me  no  time  to  express  my  thought,  how- 
ever, but  proposed  a  ride  into  the  country  to  re- 
store my  appetite.  She  dismissed  her  chauffeur 
and  soon  we  were  spinning  along  a  smooth  coun- 
try highway.  We  had  a  delightful  ride,  talking 
all  the  time  of  the  pretty  things  we  saw,  the  homes 
of  the  people,  the  tints  of  the  leaves  and  the  color 
of  the  fruit  and  flowers.  After  winding  about  the 
shady  lanes  of  her  father's  country  place,  we 
speeded  back  to  town  and  I  felt  that  it  was  enough 
to  give  an  appetite  to  a  wooden  Indian. 

At  the  table  she  told  amusing  stories  that  made 
me  forget  there  was  such  a  thing  as  indigestion 
in  the  world.  We  lingered  long  at  the  meal  and 
Miss  L.  Hommedieu  betrayed  her  interest  by  writ- 
ing down  some  of  the  things  I  said  concerning 
the  dinner. 
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Again  there  was  the  same  fervent  handshake 
and  invitation  to  return.  The  pleased  expression 
of  her  face  left  no  doubt  that  I  was  being  carried 
along  on  a  wave  of  good  fortune  in  a  mysterious 
sea.  Oh,  Stella!  would  she  not  be  sorry  for  hav- 
ing turned  away  from  me? 

I  was  surprised  to  find  at  the  postoffice  a  letter 
calling  me  away  to  other  work  and  I  was  in  danger 
of  carrying  an  unsolved  problem  the  balance  of  my 
life.  I  decided  to  ask  the  mail  wagon  driver  if 
he  knew  Miss  L.  Hommedieu.  He  chuckled  a 
while  and  then  laughed  loud  and  slapped  his 
thigh— "I  reckon  I  do,"  he  said.  "She's  the 
leading  society  girl  in  town  and  the  independent- 
est.  Rich  and  benevolent,  too.  It  was  her  who 
started  that  free  cooking  school  where  you've  been 
eating.  They  had  a  terrible  time  to  get  anybody 
to  test  their  cooking.  In  fact,  the  whole  thing 
was  about  to  bust  up  on  that  account,  but  I  guess 
you  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  I  hope  you'll 
live.  They  keep  a  doctor  up  there  to  be  ready 
if  somebody  et  something  he  couldn't  stand.  Ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha!"  This  was  bad  enough,  but  he  con- 
tinued. "There  was  sort  of  respectable  tramp 
around  here  last  week  and  she  thought  you  was 
him.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Here  we  are  at  the  depot. 
Whoa,  Molly — ain't  skeered  at  the  cars,  I  reckon. 
Back  up  so  the  mail  man  can  get  in  the  car  door. 
Big  mail  out  of  Utopy  today,  ain't  it?" 

I  was  glad  to  get  in  the  car  out  of  sight  and 
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glad  the  mail  was  heavy.  I  threw  mail  with  a 
peculiar  vim  and  there  could  not  have  too  much 
work  to  please  me.  The  train  could  not  carry 
me  away  from  the  beautiful  Utopia  fast  enough. 
I  never  returned,  but  I  heard  that  the  cooking 
school  failed  soon  after  I  ceased  to  patronize  it. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
IN  OFFICIAL  CAPACITY. 

My  substitute  period  continued  nearly  one  year. 
It  was  a  continuous  drama  with  many  acts  and 
change  of  scene.  My  last  performance  as  a  sub- 
stitute undermined  some  of  my  earlier  opinions.  I 
had  always  supposed  that  anyone  in  authority  was 
happy  or  at  least  highly  contented.  A  few  hours' 
experience  shook  my  faith  in  this  theory. 

It  happened  that  an  assistant  Chief  clerk  desired 
to  "lay  off"  and  I  was  employed  in  his  place.  This 
would  not  have  been  serious  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned had  not  the  Chief  clerk  also  been  called 
away.  I  was  Chief  clerk  for  one  day.  The  thought 
of  it  delighted  my  senses.  There  were  hundreds 
of  intelligent  men  accomplished  in  their  profes- 
sion to  whom  I  could  say  "go"  or  "come"  or  "do 
this"  and  they  would  "govern  themselves  accord- 
ingly." Was  it  possible  I  had  been  so  highly  ex- 
alted or  was  it  all  a  dream?  I  tried  to  assume  a 
look  of  severe  dignity  and  my  walk  resembled  that 
of  a  band  major.  My  hat  felt  as  if  it  had  sud- 
denly become  less  in  circumference. 

As  usual  in  strenuous  moments  I  thought  of 
Stella.  She  had  not  answered  my  last  jealous 
letter  written  three  months  ago  and  seemed  to 
168 
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live  in  a  distant  hemisphere,  yet  I  wanted  her  to 
know  of  my  temporary  elevation. 

With  what  an  exalted  feeling  I  unlocked  the 
office  door  and  sat  down  at  the  Chief  clerk's  desk. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  smile  or  bend  my 
spinal  column.  The  stenographer  was  a  new  man 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  office  business.  He  sat 
ready  to  take  dictation  and  seventy  unopened  let- 
ters lay  before  me.  I  had  slit  the  first  envelope 
when  the  telephone  bell  rang.  It  was  the  Transfer 
clerk  at  the  station  and  he  was  in  a  hurry.  "No 
one  on  Willard's  run  and  the  train  leaves  in  fif- 
teen minutes.  Shall  we  load  the  mail  in  the  car?" 
I  thought  rapidly  and  said:  "Yes,  I'll  get  some- 
body." Then  snatching  the  address  book  I  found 
there  was  a  clerk  off  duty  in  the  city  near  a  cross- 
ing where  this  train  would  slow  up.  There  was  a 
telephone  at  a  grocery  near  his  residence.  "Hello," 
I  called.  "Is  this  Drake's  grocery?  Please  hurry 
up  and  get  Postal  Clerk  Barr  to  the  phone."  I 
perspired  while  waiting  a  minute  which  seemed 
thirty.  "Barr,  this  is  the  chief  clerk.  Take  Wil- 
lard's run  this  morning  from  the  crossing.  You 
must  be  there  in  just  twenty  minutes."  "I  forgot 
to  notify  you,"  he  replied,  "that  I  am  not  hardly 
well  enough  to  work,  my  children  are  sick  and 
my  wife  almost  laid  up — but,"  he  said,  "I'll  go." 
I  don't  think  he  meant  to  misrepresent  the  case, 
but  his  imagination  was  rather  too  vivid. 

I  ran  all  the  way  to  the  station  and  went  with 
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the  mail  car  to  the  point  where  Barr  climbed  in, 
looking  very  much  disgusted.  Then  I  returned 
on  the  street  car  to  the  office,  where  I  found  four 
clerks  impatiently  waiting.  They  desired  to  know 
their  present  scope  of  distribution;  that  is,  what 
they  should  study  to  become  eligible  for  promo- 
tion. The  assignment  of  each  had  been  changed 
recently  and  so  had  the  "scope."  The  problem 
was  too  deep  for  me  and  I  dismissed  them  to  re- 
ceive an  answer  in  writing.  I  turned  to  my  dicta- 
tion as  a  boy  walked  in  with  a  telegram.  Ninety- 
five  sacks  of  stuck  mail  on  train  67."  I  reflected — 
"what  shall  be  done?"  Four  telegrams  were  sent 
to  clerks  who  should  catch  the  train  along  the  line 
to  perform  extra  duty  and  four  special  delivery 
letters  to  clerks  in  the  city.  Oh,  how  they  would 
revile  me !  "Now  for  the  correspondence,"  I  said. 
Another  message  from  the  clerk  in  charge  of  a 
belated  train.  "Can't  get  in  on  train  23  in  time 
to  return  on  train  24."  I  thought  "what  next?" 
More  telegrams  and  special  deliveries  and  I  had 
ordered  another  crew  out  a  day  in  advance  of 
their  regular  date.  This  would  not  make  them 
glad. 

My  next  visitor  was  an  old  patron  of  one  of  the 
least  important  postoffices  jn  the  state.  He  saluted 
me  with  great  dignity  and  was  the  first  to  fully 
recognize  the  importance  of  my  position.  "I  am 
fully  cognizant,"  he  said,  "that  the  receipts  of  our 
office  are  not  commensurate  with  the  expense  in- 
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volved  in  the  transmission  of  mail  thereto.  (Here 
he  clicked  with  his  tongue.)  That  is,  the  facilities 
afforded  by  a  magnanimous  government  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  returns.  Notwithstanding  this  defi- 
ciency, the  people  of  Pennyroyal  postoffice  desire 
and  hereby  request  that  hereafter  the  mail  for  said 
postoffice  be  thrown  off  twice  instead  of  once  each 
day."  The  request  was  granted  and  he  bowed 
himself  out.  Next  came  the  superintendent  of 
the  mailing  department  of  a  great  newspaper.  I 
discovered  that  to  confer  with  him  one  should 
know  the  time  of  every  train  at  every  station  in 
the  state.  As  he  departed  I  found  seated  by  my 
desk  a  most  distinguished-looking  gentleman.  I 
felt  honored  when  he  warmly  shook  my  hand 
and  supposed  that  he  must,  at  least,  be  a  con- 
gressman. I  cannot  describe  the  grandeur  of  his 
language,  nor  the  shock  to  my  feelings  when  he 
offered  to  give  me  a  library  free,  provided  I 
would  subscribe  for  a  magazine  at  $12  a  year. 
Just  then  the  General  superintendent  of  an  exten- 
sive railroad  system  telephoned  that  he  desired  to 
confer  with  me  in  regard  to  handling  mail  at  cer- 
tain points  if  I  would  kindly  come  to  his  office.  I 
went  at  once,  feeling  quite  important,  and  was 
ushered  into  the  General  Superintendent's  rooms. 
"I  am  the  acting  Chief  clerk  of  the  railway  mail 
service,"  I  announced.  The  railroad  official  looked 
disappointed  and  said :  "I  beg  pardon,  but  I  do  not 
care  to  see  the  Chief  clerk.  Couldn't  the  head  man 
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of  your  service  step  over  ?  What  do  you  call  him  ?'* 
With  embarrassment,  I  explained  that  the  "head 
man"  in  an  office  of  this  kind  was  merely  called  a 
Chief  clerk,  although  he  directed  the  movements 
of  hundreds  of  men  on  fifteen  or  twenty  different 
railroads  and  assumed  great  responsibility.  "That's 
strange,"  he  said,  "why  not  call  you  superintend- 
ent of  a  district  so  we  would  know  what  you  are? 
I  thought  a  Chief  clerk  had  charge  of  a  crew  of 
clerks  on  the  train."  I  explained  further  that  the 
latter  was  called  a  clerk  in  charge,  but  he  failed 
to  observe  the  distinction. 

After  my  return  to  the  office,  a  painful  impres- 
sion was  produced  by  a  lady  whose  letters  fre- 
quently arrived  late.  She  evidently  held  me  ac- 
countable for  the  delay  and  gave  her  opinion  of 
the  mail  service  in  forcible  terms.  I  found  that 
argument  was  useless  and  listened  meekly  until 
she  chose  to  desist.  And  so  the  day  wore  on. 
There  was  an  order  from  the  Division  superintend- 
ent's office  to  forward  a  list  of  all  stations  at  which 
mail  was  delivered  on  all  lines  under  charge  of 
the  office  arid  by  which  trains.  "A  whole  week's 
work,"  I  thought.  The  correspondence  related  to 
various  subjects  and  a  fresh  supply  came  in  sev- 
eral times  during  the  day.  These  were  requests 
and  complaints  and  suggestions,  all  of  which  were 
supposed  to  receive  immediate  attention.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  chief  clerk  was  expected  to  re- 
member the  complete  history  of  every  case  and  of 
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every  clerk  on  every  line.  I  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  amount  of  the  correspondence  and  consulta- 
tion and  dazed  by  the  multitude  of  subjects.  On 
two  or  three  trips  of  investigation,  I  went  to  the 
station  by  side  streets  to  avoid  meeting  clerks  who 
might  desire  a  conference.  I  forgot  to  take  lunch 
and  at  the  end  of  the  day  was  heartily  tired  of  my 
high  position  and  delighted  to  give  it  into  other 
hands. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
FROM  BAD  TO  WORSE. 

It  was  a  moment  of  excitement  when  there  was 
handed  to  me  a  white  envelope  of  the  Postoffice 
Department  at  Washington.  It  contained  an  offer 
of  appointment  to  the  Gasville  and  Drytown 
R.  P.  O.  on  the  line  of  the  St.  Paul,  Chicago, 
Wheeling  and  Savannah  railroad.  The  clerks 
crowded  around  me  to  hear  the  news  of  my  selec- 
tion for  this  route.  I  did  not  understand  why 
they  shook  their  heads,  but  knew  later.  Of  course 
I  accepted  and  ten  days  afterward  received  my 
regular  appointment  to  the  line  mentioned.  Con- 
trary to  its  pretentious  name,  it  was  a  short  route, 
not  contiguous  to  any  of  the  cities  named  in  the 
title  of  the  corporation.  I  was-  assigned  to  make  a 
round  trip  each  week  day  and  was  in  fact  the 
only  clerk  on  the  line. 

It  was*  a  proud  moment  for  me  when  I  reported 
at  the  proper  terminal  to  begin  duty  as  a  full- 
fledged  postal  clerk.  The  Jimpsonhurst  people 
should  hear  of  my  rapid  advance  and  Stella  would 
regret  that  she  had  been  so  independent.  I  should 
have  pleasant  evenings  in  my  terminal  town  and 
make  numerous  lady  acquaintances.  I  should  break 
away  completely  from  my  early  associations. 
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As  directed,  I  called  at  the  Drytown  postoffice  for 
my  registered  mail  early  one  morning  and  inquired 
the  way  to  the  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Wheeling  and 
Savannah  R.  R.  station.  The  postmaster  chuckled 
and  said,  "Oh,  you  needn't  be  in  a  hurry.  Yester- 
day's train  hasn't  got  in  yet."  "Well,"  I  inquired, 
"don't  they  have  another  train  to  start  out  today0" 
"Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  "they  just  run  one  train. 
They  avoid  all  danger  of  collisions  in  that  way. 
It's  nearly  time  now  the  pesky  thing  was  in,  as 
the  clerk  telephoned  to  me  an  hour  ago  from  a 
farm  house  eight  miles  out.  They  often  run  in 
there  to  phone  as  the  train  is  passing."  Now  I 
saw  why  the  clerks  had  smiled  mysteriously  when 
told  of  my  appointment.  After  wandering  in  a 
neglected  district  of  the  town  I  found  an  old  dis- 
mounted box  car,  which  was  the  terminal  station 
of  my  line.  Overgrown  with  weeds  and  grass 
lay  some  rusty  rails  that  were  lost  In  the  vegeta- 
tion a  few  rods  away.  From  the  decayed  ties 
I  could  pull  many  of  the  spikes  with  my  fingers. 
No  rock  or  gravel  had  ever  been  placed  under  the 
track,  which  sank  irregularly  in  the  dirt.  And 
this  frightful  road  with  its  high-sounding  name 
was  to  be  my  permanent  place  of  assignment. 
What  a  shock  to  my  ambition ! 

Presently  came  the  belated  train  rocking  slowly 
along,  the  trucks  creaking  as  they  dropped  in  the 
depressions  or  heaved  over  the  bumps.  Behind 
the  engine,  which  seemed  to  have  been  rescued 
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from  the  scrap  pile,  were  a  few  freight  cars.  Then 
came  something  that  resembled  an  Italian  boarding 
car  in  appearance,  and  the  clerk,  whom  I  should 
relieve,  looked  through  the  broken  window  of  the 
side  door.  Behind  this  car  was  a  passenger  coach 
of  the  style  of  1860,  with  about  one-half  of  the 
seats  broken  down.  The  cars  had  not  felt  a  paint 
brush  for  years  and  appeared  to  be  rickety  to 
the  extreme  limit.  The  clerk  climbed  down  the 
broken  steps  and  in  a  loud  voice  expressed  his 
gratitude  for  being  relieved  from  the  route.  "We 
haven't  done  so  badly  today,"  he  said,  "as  we  are 
only  twenty-one  hours  late.  Sometimes  we  get 
three  or  four  days  behind  time.  And  we  have 
only  been  off  the  track  twice  this  round  trip.  I 
ran  ahead  and  phoned  from  Twister's  that  we  were 
coming.  He's  all  right  and  you  can  run  in  and 
phone  any  time  you  are  passing.  The  big  white 
farm  house  with  a  red  barn  out  here  a  piece,  that's 
Twister's.  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  the  run,  even 
if  there  are  a  few  petty  disadvantages." 

I  climbed  in  the  dilapidated  car  and  looked 
about  in  disgust.  Through  the  broken  floor  I 
could  see  the  track  underneath.  The  little  apart- 
ment was  dingy  with  years  of  smoke.  A  single  oil 
lamp  dripped  gently  upon  the  floor.  Something 
like  a  row  of  hens'  nests  served  for  a  paper  case, 
while  the  rickety  letter  case  seemed  ready  to  fall 
from  its  insecure  fastening.  A  rusty  barrel  stove 
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did  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  car  so  much  as 
it  did  to  the  peril  in  time  of  wreck. 

I  had  not  dreamed  that  such  a  road  or  mail  car 
existed  in  this  land  of  excellent  railroads.  I  felt 
disgraced  and  mistreated.  A  small,  ragged  boy 
pulled  himself  up  at  the  side  door  and  peeped  in 
with  the  remark,  "You'll  never  get  paid,  mister,  for 
working  on  this  jerkwater  railroad."  I  closed  the 
door  so  that  he  might  not  witness  my  misfortune. 

In  a  short  time  I  had  my  little  mail  distributed 
and  inquired  why  the  train  did  not  depart.  I  was 
informed  that  the  trainmen  had  retired  for  a 
few  hours  of  sleep.  It  was  nearly  noon  when  they 
appeared,  still  wearing  a  drowsy  look.  "Hello," 
the  conductor  exclaimed,  "new  fellow  on  the  mail 
car.  I  suppose  you  have  committed  some  heinous 
crime  and  have  been  sentenced  to  run  on  this 
streak  of  rust  in  lieu  of  doing  time  in  the  Pen. 
I  hold  an  old  grudge  against  myself  or  I  wouldn't 
stay  here."  "How's  your  engine?"  he  continued, 
speaking  to  the  engineer.  "Dead,"  was  the  reply, 
"and  no  coal  in  the  tank."  "And  worse  yet,"  said 
the  conductor,  "the  company  is  out  of  coal ;  I  guess 
we  will  have  to  build  a  track  to  Twister's  barn 
and  get  some  straw  to  burn.  You  see,"  he  said 
confidentially,  "this  engineer  never  thinks  of  any- 
thing. He  never  had  any  experience  before  he 
came  here,  they  say,  except  to  haul  water  for  a 
thrasher  engine.  He's  learning  fast,  though,  and 
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usually  can  distinguish  a  signal  to  go  ahead  from 
a  request  to  back  up.  But  the  fuel  question  is 
troublesome." 

They  decided  that  confiscation  was  not  robbery 
and  supplied  themselves  with  coal  from  a  car  on 
the  sidetrack.  In  an  hour  we  began  the  trip  and 
I  was  surprised  that  we  remained  on  the  track  for 
a  mile.  Although  barely  crawling  along,  the  car 
heaved  and  set  like  a  ship  at  sea.  I  slid  and  rolled 
about  the  car  and  the  mail  would  not  stay  in  the 
case.  Late  at  night  we  finished  our  round  trip, 
and  day  after  day  our  perilous  trip  was  repeated. 
We  were  the  laughing  stock  of  the  region  we 
traversed — a  jest  and  a  byword  for  all.  Even  the 
cattle  appeared  to  view  us  with  contempt  as  they 
ceased  grazing  for  a  moment  and  shook  their 
heads  knowingly.  A  locomotive  is  a  thing  of 
beauty,  and  it  is  a  source  of  delight  to  watch  her 
gracefully  flying  over  the  smooth  track  or  when 
slowly  moving  back  and  forth  in  her  majestic 
power.  But  a  dilapidated  old  machine,  muddy  and 
rusty,  with  the  jacket  and  chimney  battered,  some 
slats  missing  from  the  pilot,  the  headlight  broken 
and  the  tank  leaking  in  streams  is  not  a  pleasure 
to  the  eye.  Occasionally  our  engine  was  chained 
to  the  track  for  a  few  days  by  the  sheriff  until  an 
angry  creditor  was  satisfied. 

My  undesirable  surroundings,  endless  delays, 
constant  accidents  and  disappointed  ambition  had 
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its  effect  upon  me.  Separated  from  friends  and 
with  scarcely  time  enough  off  duty  for  sleep,  I 
became  melancholy.  No  wonder  western  sheep 
herders  and  other  solitary  persons  become  insane. 
Like  all  other  substitutes  I  had  no  right  to  choose 
my  place  of  appointment,  and  here  I  had  been 
thrown  like  a  shipwrecked  sailor  on  a  barren 
island.  I  would  have  sought  the  sympathy  of  my 
girl  friend,  but  she  had  not  answered  my  last  let- 
ter (because  it  was  on  its  way  around  the  world) 
and  evidently  I  had  lost  my  prize.  A  breeze  had 
tangled  the  delicate  threads  of  friendship  and  I 
could  not  unravel  the  skein.  It  would  be  im- 
proper, I  thought,  to  write  again,  but  I  resolved 
to  visit  her  home  if  only  to  confirm  my  fears.  But 
fate  opposed  me,  as  on  each  expected  occasion  my 
train  arrived  too  late  for  the  trip  to  Jimpsonhurst. 
Unhappy  weeks  and  months  passed.  Autumn 
turned  to  winter.  My  discontent  finally  reached 
the  extreme  limit.  There  had  been  a  stormy  day 
when  snow  lay  thick  on  the  ground  and  the 
gloom  descended  early  in  the  evening.  Our  faulty 
rolling  stock  made  slow  progress  and  we  had  come 
to  a  sudden  stop  by  the  side  of  the  dark  "woods." 
I  was  accustomed  to  delay,  but  after  a  long  time 
decided  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  accident. 
After  tramping  through  the  snow  to  the  forward 
end  of  the  train  I  found  that  a  freight  car  had  lost 
a  pair  of  trucks.  The  train  crew  and  passengers 
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had  gone  ahead  on  the  engine  and  they  had  for- 
gotten me  and  the  mail.  I  should  be  alone  until 
morning  and  I  felt  as  if  deserted  by  all  mankind. 
There  was  no  moonlight  and  gloomy  clouds  chased 
each  other  across  the  sky.  The  bitter  wind  howled 
in  the  shivering  tree  tops  and  whistled  through  the 
cracks  in  the  car  with  untold  lonesomeness.  A  big, 
shaggy  watchdog  made  numerous  trips  from  a 
farm  house  to  the  railroad  track,  barking  furiously. 
Sometimes  he  would  sit  upright  on  the  bank  op- 
posite my  car,  looking  like  a  lion  in  the  gloom. 
He  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  me  to  come  outside 
of  the  car,  but  in  this  he  was  sadly  disappointed. 
My  lamp  expired  and  by  the  dim  light  of  the  stove 
I  sat  and  reflected  until  daylight. 

In  the  morning  the  crew  returned  for  the  dis- 
abled train  and  expressed  regret  for  leaving  me 
alone  all  night.  The  conductor  said  he  thought 
I  was  on  the  "cow  catcher."  I  resolved  to  make 
a  short  visit  to  my  native  town  at  once  and  wired 
a  request  for  a  substitute  to  relieve  me  for  one 
day.  By  traveling  at  night  I  could  have  an  entire 
day  at  Jimpsonhurst.  But  a  late  arrival  again  in- 
terfered with  my  plans.  A  farmer  who  had  not 
been  paid  for  the  part  of  his  land  occupied  by  our 
road  resolved  to  force  a  settlement  by  tearing 
down  a  small  bridge  over  which  the  trains  passed 
on  his  premises.  Transportation  by  rail  ceased  be- 
tween that  point  and  Drytown  and  we  finished  the 
trip  in  a  wagon.  This  delay  consumed  all  the  time 
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I  should  have  spent  on  the  journey  to  Jimpson- 
hurst,  but  I  decided  to  go  if  only  to  see  the  town 
from  afar,  like  the  prophet  viewing  the  promised 
land  which  he  should  not  enter.  I  could  not  have 
believed  that  I  should  never  make  another  trip 
over  the  line  of  the  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Wheeling 
and  Savannah  railroad,  but  such  was  the  fact. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
A  HOT  DROP  OF  RAIN. 

I  began  my  journey  to  Jimpsonhurst  with  gloomy 
forebodings.  In  the  first  place,  having  been  de- 
dayed  all  night  on  my  "run"  and  with  only  one 
day's  leave  of  absence,  my  visit  should  be  very 
brief.  In  fact,  I  made  the  start  just  when  I  should 
have  arrived  at  my  destination,  which  I  could  now 
reach  only  at  nightfall.  I  had  not  slept  during  the 
preceding  night,  but  hoped  to  obtain  some  sleep  on 
the  journey  of  the  day.  However,  each  time  I 
entered  dreamland  the  sonorous1  tones  of  the  news- 
boy startled  and  awakened  me.  Again  and  again, 
as  if  licensed  to  prevent  all  rest  and  drawling  more 
and  more,  came  his  cry,  "Salted  peanuts,  cracker- 
jack,  chewing  gum  and  candy,"  with  endless  repe- 
tition. I  felt  a  desire  to  throw  him  off  the  train 
like  a  mail  sack  at  a  catch  station,  but  remembered 
that  he  might  be  the  support  of  a  widowed  mother. 

The  evening  lights  were  glowing  when  I  arrived 
at  Jimpsonhurst  and  my  call  must  be  limited  to 
about  one  hour,  if  I  returned  to  take  my  run  the 
next  day.  It  was  an  evening  of  dark  clouds  and 
chilly  wind  with  an  occasional  spatter  of  rain.  I 
had  been  absent  for  several  months  and  experienced 
the  peculiar  feeling  of  a  returned  wanderer.  I  had 
186 
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not  been  there  since  my  jealous  estrangement  from 
Stella,  and  the  place  did  not  seem  the  same  to  me. 

The  first  one  I  recognized  in  the  gloom  was 
Bill  Hayes,  whom  I  least  desired  to  see.  "Hello, 
Jasper,"  he  said,  with  rather  too  much  cheerful- 
ness. "I  reckon  you  want  to  go  out  to  Coyner's?" 
I  promptly  replied  that  this  matter  could  not  con- 
cern him  in  the  least  and  he  would  better  occupy 
his  mind  learning  how  to  keep  a  load  of  hay  out 
of  the  way  of  fast  trains.  He  had  too  much  the 
advantage  to  become  offended  and  replied  very 
blandly:  "I  thought  maybe  you  would  like  to  have 
me  drive  you  out  there.  It  won't  cost  you  nothing. 
I  have  just  taken  Mr.  Smiley  out  and  a  lot  of  young 
folks  is  there  and  something  doing.  I  kind  of 
guessed  it  was  a  wedding.  Smiley  and  Stella  would 
make  a  fine  match.  I  s'posed,  of  course,  you  would 
have  an  invite.'' 

Bill  knew  that  Stella  and  I  had  been  practically 
engaged  for  a  long  time  and  that  a  cloud  had  come 
between  us.  He  was  the  last  man  I  should  desire 
to  hear  mention  the  subject  and  scarcely  knowing 
what  I  did  I  struck  Bill  on  the  side  of  the  head 
and  knocked  him  over  on  the  grass.  Then  I  stood 
leaning  on  a  sharp  picket  fence,  gasping  for  breath. 
"Stella's  wedding— Stella's  wedding,"  I  repeated, 
and  a  severe  pain  was  in  the  left  side  of  my  breast. 
The  blow  hurt  my  knuckles  more  than  it  did  Bill's 
head  and  he  showed  no  sign  of  anger.  In  fact,  he 
apologized  for  me  as  follows :  "A  fellow  is  liable  to 
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go  to  work  and  do  most  any  fool  thing  when  he 
hears  bad  news  all  of  a  sudden.  But  most  any  idiot 
might  V  knowed  they  was  going  to  marry."  Of 
course  I  begged  his  pardon  and  in  desperation 
climbed  in  the  buggy.  We  had  no  conversation 
during  the  trip,  but  Bill  talked  a  great  deal  to  his 
horse  about  the  necessity  of  arriving  at  Mr.  Coyner's 
"before  any  fatal  proceedings  took  place."  It  was 
about  six  o'clock  when  we  arrived  and  I  asked  Bill 
to  kindly  wait  a  short  time,  when  I  should  return 
with  him.  The  house  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and 
there  was  evidence  of  festivity.  Gleams  from  the 
kitchen  showed  unusual  activity  and  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  dining  room  table  profusely  deco- 
rated with  flowers  and  plate.  It  was  evidently  a 
rare  occasion.  In  the  parlor  I  could  see  through 
the  lace  curtains  several  of  my  special  friends.  A 
young  lady  whom  I  did  not  know  was  at  the  piano. 
Stella,  who  never  looked  more  lovely,  stood  at  one 
side  of  the  grate  in  earnest  conversation  with 
Smiley.  Their  subject  was  evidently  one  of  deep 
mutual  concern  and  rather  confidential  and  each 
leaned  forward  at  times  as  if  speaking  in  low  tones. 
Presently  she  led  him  by  the  hand  to  a  seat  near 
the  piano  and,  with  a  choking  sensation  in  my 
throat,  I  thought,  "Bill,  you  are  evidently  right 
about  the  wedding,"  and  the  question  followed, 
"What  shall  I  do  all  the  years  of  my  life?" 

If  we  could  have  gone  away  unobserved  I  should 
have  had  Bill  drive  me  hastily  back  to  the  village. 
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I  walked  through  a  sprinkle  of  rain  to  the  house 
and  gave  a  nervous  touch  to  the  bell,  but  with  a 
determination  not  to  betray  my  feelings.  Stella 
opened  the  door  and  extended  her  hand  with  a  glad 
expression  that  severely  shook  my  resolution. 
"Stella,"  I  said,  "I  mean  Miss  Coyner,  I  am  sorry 
to  arrive  so  late.  My  call  must  be  brief."  "Jasper," 
she  replied,  "I  mean  Mr.  Hunnicut,  do  at  least 
come  in.  Several  of  your  friends  are  here."  I 
answered  stiffly,  "Of  course,  I  should  not  have 
appeared  if  I  had  been  aware  of  the  nature  of  this 
occasion,  and  I  sincerely  beg  pardon."  "I  believe, 
Mr.  Hunnicut,"  she  replied,  "that  an  apology  for 
a  call  from  you  has  never  been  necessary,  and,"  she 
added  more  softly,  "it  never  shall  be." 

At  that  time  I  again  came  near  losing  control  of 
the  situation.  We  stood  in  silence  a  few  moments. 
I  seemed  to  see  the  greatest  treasure  of  earth  slip- 
ping away.  But  as  I  thought  of  Smiley  I  was  too 
hopeless  and  too  stubborn  to  beg  even  for  my  life. 
Her  words  revealed  nothing  but  composure,  but 
her  cheek  had  lost  its  color  and  she  quivered  quite 
perceptibly  when  the  damp  night  air  swept  the 
veranda. 

We  talked  for  some  time  in  a  very  commonplace 
way.  I  told  of  my  unpleasant  assignment  and 
varied  experiences  and  inquired  concerning  the 
health  of  everybody  at  Jimpsonhurst.  I  sometimes 
repeated  the  same  questions  and  I  said,  "Yes,  that 
is  too  bad,"  when  told  that  the  postmaster  had 
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married  and  exclaimed,  "Isn't  that  grand?"  when 
informed  that  our  minister  was  going  away. 

At  last  I  said,  "My  time  is  up,  Miss  Coyner. 
Good  night;  may  you  have  a  pleasant  evening." 
"Good  night,  Mr.  Hunnicut,"  she  replied,  "I  wish 
you  success."  She  stepped  with  me  a  little  farther 
into  the  shadow  on  the  stone  step  of  the  veranda. 
For  a  moment  I  held  her  hand,  which  was  trembling 
and  as  cold  as  the  wintry  raindrops  that  fell  upon 
us.  Then  occurred  a  strange  phenomenon  of  na- 
ture. Mingled  with  the  moisture  dripping  from  the 
chilly  atmosphere  came  a  hot  drop  of  rain  that 
fell  on  my  hand  and  was  followed  by  others  so 
warm  that  the  heat  went  through  my  whole  being. 
It  was  dark,  but  I  knew  her  face  was  bowed  over 
our  hands.  When  words  came  to  me  they  were  un- 
consciously spoken.  "Stella,  my  rose,  my  bride,  I 
should  not  have  lived  without  you."  I  drew  her 
to  a  porch  seat  and  the  remainder  of  her  tears  fell 
on  the  lapel  of  my  coat.  Presently  she  rose  quickly 
and  said  merrily,  "This  is  exceedingly  improper; 
we  must  go  to  the  company  at  once."  "No,  my 
dear,  I  must  go  back  to  my  run,"  I  insisted.  She 
took  my  face  in  both  hands  and  said,  "Jasper,  I 
will  tell  you  something  good.  You  are  transferred 
to  the  Cleve.  &  St.  L.  R.  P.  O.  and  do  not  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  your  present  place.  My 
cousin,  Tom  Smiley,  has  the  official  papers  in  his 
pocket.  He  learned  from  the  chief  clerk  that  you 
would  be  here,  but  we  were  fearful  that  you  might 
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not  come.  All  these  friends  are  here  to  celebrate 
your  transfer  and  your  return.  You  are  the  guest 
of  honor  and  we  cannot  do  without  you."  Tears 
were  in  my  eyes  and  I  was  dazed  by  the  sudden 
change  in  my  condition.  "Your  cousin  Smiley?" 
I  gasped.  "Certainly,"  she  said,  laughingly,  "aren't 
we  alike?  Only  I  don't  have  so  many  accidents. 
However,  it  looked  like  I  was  about  to  figure  in 
one  a  few  moments  ago."  She  continued,  "Cousin 
Smiley  is  responsible  for  your  entrance  into  the 
mail  service,  as  he  first  proposed  the  matter  and  ex- 
plained it  to  me.  His  sweetheart  is  here,  too,  the 
one  playing  Tarantelle."  I  wouldn't  have  known 
Tarantelle  from  Dixie. 

Things  were  moving  pretty  fast  and  in  my  con- 
fusion I  brought  forward  a  very  important  subject. 
"What  about  the  wedding?"  I  asked,  still  unable 
to  shake  off  my  first  impression.  "I  have  not  heard 
anything  about  a  wedding,"  she  replied;  but  con- 
tinued playfully,  "That  depends  upon  you." 

"Stella,"  I  said,  very  earnestly,  still  suffering 
from  the  impression  that  she  might  escape,  "When 
will  you  be  ready  to  marry  me  ?"  She  did  not  reply 
for  a  minute  and  her  face  betrayed  a  wide  range  of 
reflection.  Then,  perfectly  frank  and  sincere,  she 
replied,  "In  about  one  hour."  "So  shall  it  be,"  I 
said,  as  the  blood  tingled  in  my  fingertips  and  all 
the  lights  became  rose-colored. 

In  the  library  was  a  telephone  by  which  I  called 
the  county  clerk  and  requested  him  to  send  neces- 
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sary  legal  papers  in  haste.  In  a  few  minutes  more 
a  clergyman  had  been  called  over  the  wire  and  had 
promised  to  be  there  in  an  hour.  Stella  and  I  ex- 
plained the  situation  to  the  company,  by  whom  it 
was  highly  approved,  and  Smiley  said  he  had  been 
expecting  an  accident  all  day.  The  minister  arrived 
on  time.  The  flowers,  the  feast  and  the  company 
were  just  what  we  should  have  desired.  While 
the  silvery  chimes  of  the  clock  were  striking  eight 
the  wedding  march  began.  As  I  stepped  along  with 
the  music  to  meet  my  bride  the  joy  I  felt  was  no  less 
on  account  of  the  months  of  despair  through  which 
I  had  come. 

Bill  Hayes,  though  forgotten,  obeyed  my  orders 
and  waited  a  long  time  outside.  This  enabled  him 
to  see  the  ceremony  (somewhat  imperfectly)  and 
he  was  afterward  discovered  and  feasted  on  ice 
cream  and  cake.  The  guests  declared  this  to  be  the 
merriest  wedding  they  had  ever  attended  and  their 
view  fully  coincided  with  my  own. 

The  next  day  my  letter  which  Smiley  sent  on  a 
journey  around  the  world  arrived  at  Jimpsonhurst 
and  Stella,  guessing  the  nature  of  its  contents, 
graciously  allowed  it  to  be  "returned  to  writer." 
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